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Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches was formed in the 

year 1865, with the purpose of strengthening the churches and societies which 

should unite in it for more and better work for the kingdom of God. These churches 

accept the religion of Jesus, holding in accordance with his teaching, that practical 

religion is summed up in love to God and love to man.—[Passed unanimously by the 
National Unitarian Conference, Sept. 26, 1894.] 
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Editorial. 


O missionaries to Spain could be more efficient 
preachers of good will and heralds of civilization 
than the hundreds of Spanish prisoners going 
home well fed, well clothed, and grateful to their 
American conquerors for humane treatment and 

safe discharge. The disposition, shown by the Cubans, 
who watched with guns in their hands to kill the fugitives 
from the Spanish battle-ships as they swam ashore, shows the 
kind of warfare that has been going on in Cuba. It shows 
us the treatment which the Spaniards expected at the hands 
of the “ American pigs.” News comes from Madrid that the 
government does not believe that Cervera’s telegram to his 
family, reporting himself a prisoner, is genuine. In other 
words, they consider our government capable of sending such 
a message, in order to deceive the Spanish government and 
to induce it the sooner to surrender. If Cervera has not lost 
all influence on account of his lamentable failure, he may yet 
be an angel of peace. 
& 


In the great theological discussions which are certain to 
engage the attention of the Protestant churches during the 
next year there is one thing which ought to be remembered. 
Men divide their differences, they unite their agreements. 
This is simple common sense. But theologians and eccle- 
siastics commonly forget or ignore the simple law of unity, 
which is, “Seek first the agreements, then deal with the 
differences.” The longest step toward religious unity which 
has ever been taken in America will be in order as soon as 
all liberal thinkers in the Presbyterian, Episcopal, Baptist, 
Methodist, and Congregationalist churches come together, and 
make a statement of the things which they can all accept with- 
out dissent. They might begin by making a selection of hymns 
which could be put into a list without one dissenting voice. 
There would be “Nearer, my God, to thee,” “Lead, Kindly 
Light,” etc. When the list of hymns were complete, an 
analysis of the doctrines taught in them would furnish a 
surprisingly ample foundation for religious unity. Then by 
comparison it might appear that the differences were among 


the non-essentials. 
we 


AurHoucH Congregationalism was divided on theological 
grounds in the early part of the century, the division was not 
thorough-going. Although for a time religious animosities 
were sharp, and set churches apart from one another, yet the 
families of which they were composed belonged in the same 
social circles, had common traditions, had similar political 
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opinions, had the same ideals of public service, went to the What fearful or else utterly senseless words these are for 
same colleges, and intermarried with each other. Noble a modern congregation, with its women and children, to take 
men and women on both sides of the line have always main- upon their lips! And is it, not a rather startling commentary 
tained cordial relations of friendship. It has never been upon the unintelligent character of most liturgical and re- 
possible to make ecclesiastical and social lines coincide. sponsive readings that sensitive and amiable people suffer 
The Catholic Church has no difficulty in maintaining sepa- _ so little from the jolts and shocks of archaic, barbarous, and 
rateness in social life. An Episcopal bishop may often suc- even revolting expressions ? ; thy. 
ceed in establishing social isolation for his flock; but among The truth is that the average civilized worshipper lives in 
Congregationalists, Orthodox and Unitarian, such an at- a different world from that which wrote Psalms wherewith to 
tempt could not even be made by any person of intelligence. curse its enemies. Most men in the Hebrew times seem’ to 
The evident result is thaf, as theological differences diminish, have carried a constant consciousness of fierce enemies 
little else is found to stand in the way of mutual recognition watching to strike them. There were savage tribes over the 
and cordial friendship. border; there were brutal oppressors; there were hereditary 
ad feuds with men’s own neighbors. Enmity and hate seem to 
have been among the great, constant factors of human life. 
Of course they entered into the common religion. The wor- 
shippers’ God has expected to take sides in all personal and 
national grievances. Cursing one’s enemies was as natural 
a part of worship as praying for the blessings of pros- 


Our Presbyterian contemporaries are drawing a very good 
lesson from an amusing incident which occurred at the 
Southern General Assembly at New Orleans. A telegram 
was received from the Cumberland Presbyterian Assembly 
then in session. 


“«See Acts xxiii. 2.2? As the message was read, some perity. P : cae 
member asked what the text was. The clerk read Acts XXLTs It needs no demonstration that the language of this primi- 


2,‘ And the high priest Ananias commanded them that stood tive piety is only possible to the modern and civi Lzed aan 

byitim to smite him On the mouth.” An exclamation of by virtue of its having become thoroughly conventional. He 
Sena 3 ; simply does not take any of these expressions seriously. He 

oe nan. a Vee iG es a aes pane ES i tied A no fe emmcerd of Srenitese Multitudes. of sople 
ouse. hat cou he Cumberlan rethren mean by : , 

sending such a message? The following verse, Acts xxiii. 3, 7@Y to-day truly affirm that they have no enemies and hardly 


‘Then said Paul unto him, God shall smite thee, thou whited know what enmity is. There is ei poe striking fact shan 
wall,’ suggested a very sharp response. But the impression this to illustrate what Whittier calls “the steady gain of 


” 
was general that the telegraph operator had made a mistake; "4": : , 
and a resolution was offered directing the clerks of our as- Indeed, if there are parts of Christendom where the old 


sembly to inquire what text the Cumberland Assembly in- Psalter is still in order, we may be sure that they are regions 
tended to quote. ; where, because barbarism survives, the use of the barbarous 


“ Further examination showed that the operator had made Symbolism of hatred is distinctly to be deprecated. If there 


no mistake, that he had only failed to put in punctuation is any man jn the so-called Christian nations,— oe ae 
marks. Acts xx. 32 reads, ‘And now, brethren, I commend Kentucky hills oe ag Sp ee who relishes say et 
you to God and to the word of his grace, which is able to - church, ‘I hate,” after the vigorous, ancient Hebrew fashion, 


build you up and to give you an inheritance among all them he is the man who ought not to be given oS 
Pick ate sanciGed. 2% saying a word of the sort. For, plainly, the Christian spirit 
The first two quotations might so easily be taken as in- and the Psalms about our enemies contradict one another 
tentionally insulting that a hot reply might have been sent flatly. ; 
without reflection. One-half of the criticisms editors receive The present war is rather an — hatic proof of what we 
would never be written if readers carefully observed the UTS®: However any one may grieve ONE this war, it must 
punctuation marks, and always took it for granted that the be agreed that there never was a war in which the aggressive 
better meaning was quite as probable as the worse. When Patty have felt so little actual enmity. Some may say that 
a man believes that another one has said or implied some- the Americans ede guilty of a too hasty curiosity to test 
thing injurious, a brief conference and a frank expression of their naval skill and science. They may have wished to see 
feeling will commonly remove the difficulty. what their vast power, wealth, and prowess could effect. 
They may have entered upon the war with too little thought 
and sympathy for the helpless Spanish people. But no one 


Our Enemies. can charge them with hating the Spaniards, as, for example, 

the Jews hated Edomites or Babylonians. Even the cry, 

One of the interesting signs of the times is that consider- “ Remember the Maine!” was not a heathen cry of fevenge 
ge. 


able portions of the Psalter are gradually becoming unusable We are sorry that it was ever raised from American lips, but 
r a te ’ 

for devotional purposes among civilized people. We refer we must not forget that the men who said it were the same 

to the numerous Psalms which make reference to enemies. men who were ready to lower their boats to rescue the 

here are more than a hundred such references in the course drowning or wounded of their opponents’ ships. 


of the Psalms. Some of them are so terrible that no humane Perhaps there is nothing more impressive, by way of com 

fe . . . . 7 - 
person, who observes the sense of what is said in church, pensation for the horrors of war, than the treatment which 
could join for an instant in repeating them. thousands of Spanish prisoners are sure to receive at the 


“O daughter of Babylon that art to be destroyed, happy hands of our army and navy. These poor and ignorant 
shall he be that rewardeth thee as thou hast served us. peasants have been drafted into a war of which the Sac not 
Happy shall he be that taketh and dasheth thy little ones understand the cause or significance. Their a ma 
against the rock.” naturally be filled with dread of the heretical Vankees But 

How can our Roman Catholic and Episcopalian friends they are going to be fed and sheltered like our ona men 
allow such passages to stand in their regular devotional Their wounds will be dressed with tender care. They will 
reading? Some of these passages, expressing tribal, per- to their homes in a hundred villages of old S pain total i 
sonal, or sectarian hate, stand as disfigurements of the most story that the Americans have been kinder th thei : 
beautiful Psalms. ‘Thus the noble 139th Psalm drops to its countrymen. Ss ea 
grievous anti-climax in the verses : — We are sorrowful over the war; but even in war men ma 

“Do not I hate them, O Lord, that hate thee? Ihate learn, like school-boys who have quarrelled and fought ‘A 
them with perfect hatred: I count them mine enemies.” know and respect one another better than ever ete nae: 


ates 
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in war, men may learn to appreciate that the nobler qualities 
of their common humanity — courage, endurance, generosity, 
and mercy —are to be found in every nation and religion. 
Let us hope that we may so behave in the event of victory 
that Americans, visiting Spain once more, shall find a friendly 
people, to whom every Spanish veteran shall have told the 
story, not only of American bravery, but of American for- 
bearance, gentleness, and humanity. 


*Twas Sixty Years Since. 


It was on the 15th of July, 1838, that Emerson delivered 
that Divinity School Address than which no religious utter- 
ance in our American history has proved more memorable. 
When we think of its large significance, it seems almost 
ridiculous that it was delivered in the little chapel of the 
Divinity School, which a congregation of one hundred _ per- 
sons would quite fill. St. Peter’s dome is not too high, its 
spacious floor is not too wide, for such exalted speech, for 
discourse so liberal in its scope. Very interesting is it to 
read of the immediate impression that it made on minds of 
different capacity and different degrees of detachment from 
conventional intellectual restraints. |Lowell’s impressions 
have been recorded for us with particular felicity; and we 
know how wonderfully young Theodore Parker’s heart was 
stirred as he went home to West Roxbury, a good long walk 
for pondering the strangely beautiful and impressive things 
that he had heard. 

They have lost none of their beauty by the lapse of sixty 
years. How many of us know by heart the opening passage 
which began, “In this refulgent summer it has been a luxury 
to draw the breath of life,” and the closing passage, which 
is a glowing prophecy, and many an intervening paragraph 
and phrase of rare, imperishable charm. We think, If by 
God’s grace we might have heard those things straight from 
the young master’s lips! But perhaps it is just as well 
that we did not. The faithful years may have attuned our 


- minds to receive cordially what then we should have re- 


jected angrily or have listened to as to an unknown tongue. 

It is remarkable how little time has staled the infinite 
variety of the address. So many things that are timely in 
their day suffer such diminution and destruction from the 
abrasion of thé flood of years! But Emerson’s address has 
a perennial charm. 


“Time writes no wrinkles on its azure brow.” 


It is certainly one of the most beautiful things he 
ever wrote and one that has the most of that formal integ- 
rity, that “wholeness of tissue,” which Matthew Arnold 
missed in Emerson’s work. But it is not alone the beauty 
that survives. ‘The permanent element in the thought bears 
a proportion to the whole remarkable for a document pro- 
ceeding from the third decade of the century. This is be- 
cause it was in its day a prophetic writing. It was far in 
advance of the prevailing theological opinion ; and the 
churches from that day to this have been busy realizing its 
ideas, until those which appeared to its contemporaries as 
most dangerous and revolutionary are now widely accepted, 
not only among Unitarians, but in every section of the Prot- 
estant world and even by many Roman Catholics. ‘That 
miracles are non-essential or that they rest upon the doc- 
trine and spirit of Christianity and get all their credibility 
from: these,— such views are the commonplaces of a Christi- 
anity which still fancies itself orthodox. 

Even more extended than this negative confirmation of 
the address is the positive confirmation, the assurance that 
religion is as natural to man as any bodily function or de- 
sire. Indeed, some of the wisest in our time are coming to 
see — have come to see —that even supernaturalism is as 
natural as “the blowing clover and the falling rain,”— not, 
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therefore, something requiring perpetual allegiance, but, like 
certain towns that we hear of, “a good place to get away 
from.” 

The impression is unavoidable that in some prime particu- 
lars the free intellect of to-day is less affirmative than Emer- 
son’s address. ‘The Transcendentalism of that remarkable 
discourse, and more notably that of Theodore Parker, was 
a kind of private individualistic supernaturalism. As such 
it was very flattering to those entertaining it. To be for 
one’s self as certain as the Bible or the pope of all the great 
religious verities,— there was something in that persuasion 
to make a man “ walk large.’’ But since 1838 the pendulum 
of philosophy has swung away from the transcendental to 
the scientific side of its great arc. Much that’ was then 
supposed to be given outright in consciousness has been 
shown to be the product of slow growth. Intuitions have 
been put to a severe cross-questioning. At the same time 
those who think that to explain a thing is to discredit it 
have been put out of court. An infinite element has been 
found to be involved in every stage of evolution. Yet the 
promises of science have not been fully kept. To talk of 
its “ bankruptcy ” is folly, but folly with a grain of truth in 
it. Looking deeper, we find that science has its metaphysi- 
cal implications. And so the pendulum which had swung 
so far away from Emerson has already swung back quite a 
way from its remotest point of opposition. Science and 
metaphysics have united in an idealism which, if less abso- 
lute than Emerson’s, allows that “ mind-stuff” is a more im- 
portant element than matter in the world as it appears to 
us. Only the foolish, when questioned, “ What is matter?” 
now answer, “‘ Never mind.” 

Of much more importance than these speculative matters 
is the confirmation which these sixty years have brought to 
Emerson’s doctrine of the supremacy of ethics. It is true - 
that this supremacy has been shifted from an individualistic 
to a social ground, but it has lost nothing of its significance 
on this account. Ethical truth is “necessary truth” because 
it is necessary to men’s living together in society. But rela- 
tively to dogma, relatively to speculation, the moral is still 
that “ measure of health’ which Emerson declared it to be; 
and the. thousand voices which he woke, alluring men to 
seek the good, the better, and the best, sound as melodiously 
and persuasively for us as for those on whom they fell in 
their first freshness as from a higher world. 


The Heretic. 


_ The heretic is one who chooses or selects for himself a 
way that is different from the common way of the world. 
That is what the word means in its origin, and it is a sufh- 
ciently broad definition to cover all particular cases. In the 
language of evolution he is one who begins the variation 
from an established type, and he is therefore a necessary 
link in the chain of development. Whenever any such vari- 
ation occurs in the outward world, all nature apparently sets 
to work to try and test it in order to see what it is good for. 
The antagonism to which it is thus subjected is not mere 
play; for, if the variation proves to be of the right conquer- 
ing sort, that means the ultimate extinction of all rival 
organisms, and these have therefore the strong instinct of 
self-preservation to urge them to crush it, if possible, before 
it has begun to be fruitful after its kind. 

In the mental and spiritual world, it would seem as if the 
antagonism ought to be less fierce; for, while in physical 
development there is no hope for the organism which has 
been superseded, since it cannot take to itself the new 1m- . 
provement or addition that has been brought forth, spiritual 
life does enjoy just that privilege. One kind of religion, for 
example, does not have to die in order that another kind 
may live, because it may learn from and copy whatever ad- 
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vantage the heretic has set before it. And yet this does not 
seem to have relieved very much the warfare against the her- 
etic in religion. This may be because there is still need 
to have the variation most thoroughly tested before it is 
allowed to enter into the world’s inheritance. 

Unitarians sometimes have occasion to observe that they 
who are in substantial agreement with their views neverthe- 
less manifest much dread of the heretical name; and there is 
a reason for this fear, quite aside from all superstitious 
anxieties about a possible loss of the favor of Heaven. 
Though the Church has been deprived of its old instruments 
of torture, it knows how to make things exceedingly uncom- 
fortable for the heretic who is in any measure dependent 
upon its good-will. It is rather a wise instinct which warns 
the adventurous mind against encountering the reproach of 
heresy “lightly or unadvisedly.” To support an independent 
position gracefully and successfully requires abilities which 
not every mind can boast. They who do not enjoy being 
pointed at with the finger of scorn, and who, being conscious 
only of a desire to help the world, must submit to be re- 
garded as if they desired to injure the world, need to have 
unusual breadth of view and self-command to prevent them 
from becoming soured by this experience. 

Worst of all it is for the heretic, when he comes to enjoy 
the ill-repute in which his fellows hold him, and to covet the 
eminence afforded by the martyr’s stake. When he yields to 
the temptation to say things which shock the religious sense 
of others, merely to be revenged upon them or to call atten- 
tion to his courage, then he is in some danger of losing his 
own soul. Still, it ought to be remembered by those who 
profess justice and discernment that such extravagances are 
the inevitable accompaniment of every advance in life and 
thought. The only charge which we care to repel is that 
there is something in the religion of the Unitarian which 
tends to produce this type of Christian soldier. This we 
deny, and declare that the lives of men and women well 
known throughout the world ought to be sufficient answer to 
that slander. It is at least equally the fault of the main 
body of the Church that the heretic, who has but the gifts of 
ordinary human nature, is sometimes goaded into rude and 
unmannerly antagonism. Conceive that such terms as “ infi- 
del” and “atheist” are freely hurled at him, and then 
what wonder is it that, beholding his neighbor’s houses to 
be largely constructed of yulnerable glass, he now and again 
shies a vicious stone in their direction. It would be much 
better if he refrained altogether from this pleasing exercise, 
but they who are most forward to accuse him should remem- 
ber his provocation. 

However, it is easy to exaggerate that also; and it may be 
said that the heretic, who cares very deeply for the best 
things, cannot be seriously tempted, by any injustice that he 
is made to suffer, to answer with harsh and passionate words. 
On the whole, martyrdom for opinion’s sake is to-day rather 
a mild affair as compared with what has been in past ages. 
They who have been forced to feel some touch of it can but 
smile (decorously, we trust) over the frantic attempts of 
many good people to free themselves from the danger of en- 
tanglement with heretical names. 

Probably there are places where independence in religious 
thought can only be had at the price of much acute suffering. 
But in all our cities, certainly, so little must be sacrificed for 
the sake of honesty that they who profess what they do not 
believe can hardly be absolved from the reproach of moral 
cowardice. One knows not which is most absurd,—to put 
on an appearance of great virtue because one has truly pro- 
fessed his religious convictions or to tremble and_ shiver 
under the almost stingless lash which ecclesiasticism now 
wields. It costs so little at the present time to be a heretic; 
and all decent members of that ancient fraternity can now 
enjoy such cordial relations with the decent “ orthodox” that 
no very great outcry about persecution need be raised. 
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Current Topics. 


Tue military commanders who are conducting operations 
before Santiago de Cuba have been subjected to some 
criticism in various quarters for what has been considered 
their undue delay in reducing the city and capturing its 
garrison. Gen. Shafter has set before himself the task of 


-accomplishing his undertaking without a repetition of 


the enormous losses that attended the successful assault 
upon the outworks of the doomed city at the beginning 
of the month. The latest reports that have been fur- 
nished to the Department of War place the American 
losses in that engagement at something like 9 per centum 
of the entire attacking force,— a proportion that very nearly 
reaches the record of some of the most desperate battles 
in the history of modern warfare. Gen. Shafter has con- 
sented to repeated postponement of a final action, in 
the hope that the Spanish commander might see the hope- 
lessness of his situation and surrender without further fight- 
ing,— a contingency which has been laughed to scorn by 
those who are familiar with the inability of the Spanish mind 


to recognize defeat. 
a 


WitTH a simple legislative action, which was consummated 
by the affixing of the President’s signature to the resolution 
for the annexation of Hawaii last Thursday, the United 
States took the historic step of acquiring the Hawaiian 
Islands. The friends of annexation in the Senate brought 
the discussion on the matter to an unexpectedly early con- 
clusion ; and the resolution passed its final Congressional 
stage on Wednesday by a vote of 42 to 21, without accepting 
any amendments. Steps were immediately taken at Wash- 
ington for the formal declaration of American sovereignty 
over the Hawaiian Islands by Minister Sewall. The prelimi- 
nary plan for administering the islands will be made by a 
commission, which is to comprise, in addition to two Con- 
gressmen, President Dole of the late Republic of Hawaii 
and Justice Frear of its Supreme Court. Troops are to be 
despatched to Honolulu by the War Department at an early 
date. 

od 


THE latest tragedy of the sea is in a measure one of 
the most pathetic, and was attended by the most revolting 
circumstances, in some respects, that are to be found in the 
annals of the endless battle which man has waged for domi- 
nation over the mighty deep. The French liner La Bour- 
gogne, which was wrecked in a collision with the British 
sailing-ship Cromartyshire off Sable Island in the early morn- 
ing of July 4, carried five hundred and fifty passengers and 
sailors to the bottom of the Atlantic with her. Charges of 
the most cowardly and brutal conduct are made against the 
mob in the steerage and some of the sailors, who in that 
appalling moment forgot that they were men, and beat the 
struggling passengers back from the boats and life-saving 
rafts with oars and knives, in a desperate attempt to insure 
their own salvation. Official investigation has yet to deter- 
mine whether or not the French sailors were guilty of this 
startling lapse into savagery; but the significant fact re- 
mains that only one woman out of the total list of female 
passengers was saved. 

BJ 


From the pulpits of the land the voice of thanksgiving to 
God for the splendid triumphs that have attended the Ameri- 
can cause was raised last Sunday, in response to a proclama- 
tion that had been issued by the President of the United 
States three days before that. Mingled with this anthem of 
praise was an expression of the deep-rooted national desire 
that the horrors of war may be mercifully cut short, and that 
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peace may soon reign upon the earth. At Washington there 
1s a growing feeling that Spain is about to sue for peace on 
terms that will not conflict with the requirements of civiliza- 
tion or the honor of this country. There is every disposition 
at the White House to grant to the enemy the most generous 
terms consistent with the triumph of the principles which 
this government laid down at the opening of the conflict. 


ae 


Tue American generals who are conducting operations in 
Cuba agree in the energetic denial of the charges of mediaeval 
cruelty that are being made by irresponsible newspaper cor- 
respondents, first against the Spanish belligerents on the 
island, and then against our own brave allies. The consen- 
sus of official reports seems to be that, whatever excesses may 
have been committed by the Spaniards in their struggle against 
the rebels, they have lived up to their best traditions of chiv- 
alry in their dealings with the American foe. The attempts 
to discredit the efficiency and the standard of civilization of 
the Cubans who are fighting side by side with our own 
troops in Cuba have been met with positive official utter- 
ances that stamp them as thoroughly baseless and unreliable. 


ae 


THE world gazed with reverent admiration upon that 
striking picture of Capt. Philip of the war-ship Texas 
checking the rising cry of exultation at the conclusion of the 
naval triumph in the Caribbean Sea, and bowing before the 
Lord of hosts, amidst the very storm and shock of battle, to 
render thanks for the mercies that had been the share of the 
American sea fighters, and perhaps to give a thought of 
human pity to the hundreds of brave Spanish sailors whose 
lifeless forms were floating about the wreckage of their 
sunken ships. It was the same American Paladin who sti- 
fled the eager yell of victory, at the moment when a disabled 


_ Spanish ship was going to the bottom, with the words which 


will remain forever on the pages of the history of civilized 
warfare: “ Don’t cheer, men. They are dying!” 


& 


Tue loyal attitude of the Roman Catholic clergy toward 
the government of this country was demonstrated strikingly 
by the departure, with the last military expedition for the 
Philippines, of a Paulist Father, who goes there for the 
ostensible purpose of counteracting the effects of the slan- 
ders that have been put into circulation among the natives 
by the Roman Catholic priesthood of the Philippines con- 
cerning American savagery and anti-Christian habits and 
tendencies generally. Several other priests of the same 
order are to follow in the footsteps of this pioneer mission- 
ary, and their aim will be to undo the work of bigotry which 
the servants of their own Church have accomplished. 


a 


THE promise of an acute disagreement between Great 
Britain and Russia is contained in the issuance of an ulti- 
matum by the Russian government to China, declaring that, 
if the concession to construct the Tien-Tsin railroad line to 
the treaty port of Niuchwang is not forthwith withdrawn 
from the present British concessionaries, and granted to their 
Russian rivals, a Russian army will be sent to annex the 
Chinese province in which Pekin is situated. Lord Salis- 
bury met this Russian declaration by issuing orders for the 
despatch of another powerful British fleet to China on the 
pretext furnished by the Black Flag Rebellion, which is now 
in progress in Southern China. Englishmen are thoroughly 
aroused by the latest, and, in some respects, boldest at- 
tempt of Russian diplomacy to filch from the hands of the 
British trader the advantage for which he has patiently 
worked and negotiated for many years past. The value of 
the Tien-Tsin line to Britain may be better understood when 
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it is remembered that it represents to British merchants a 
commerce valued at about twenty millions of dollars at the 
present time, with opportunities for practically unlimited ex- 
pansion in the future. 

& 


German Protestantism is again entering upon a period of 
struggle for existence against the aggressions of the Russian 
Church in the Baltic provinces of the empire. The attempt 
of the Russian government to impose upon the Baltic Lu- 
therans the forms and beliefs of the Russian Church are by 
no means a new’ development in history. An intermittent 
pressure of greater or Jess violence has been exerted over the 
Baltic Germans ever since the double eagle of Russia spread 
its wings over them, to compel them to forsake their religion 
and the memories of their race, and to become Russians by 
religion as well as political necessity. The persecution of 
Lutheranism has now been resumed after a temporary aban- 
donment of its intolerant policy by the Panslavist Committee 
at Moscow. 

oe 


Tue French courts of justice have just given a declara- 
tion of their position on the main question involved in the 
Dreyfus-Esterhazy scandal by finding M. Zola guilty of slan- 
der in having questioned the testimony of the experts on hand- 
writing whose words were the chief means of conviction 
against Dreyfus. M. Zola is sentenced to pay a fine of 
2,000 francs and to suffer a sixteen days’ imprisonment; but 
the judicial authorities of France once more demonstrate 
their evasiveness and cowardice, as they have demonstrated 
them from the very beginning of M. Zola’s trial, by suspend- 
ing the last and naturally most onerous portion of the sen- 
tence which they have imposed upon the author of “La 
Débacle.” The finding of the court in the incidental case, 
however, can be safely considered to foreshadow its coming 
action on the main cause. 


& 


THE announcement of the intention of the emperor of 
Germany to visit Jerusalem under the special auspices of his 
imperial majesty, Abdul Hamid Khan, sultan of Turkey and 
commander of the faithful, has awakened widely divergent 
feelings at Paris and at Constantinople. Since the Crimean 
War, France has been regarded as, in a peculiar way, the 
guardian of Christian interests in the Holy Land; and the 
coming visit of the German emperor to Palestine is con- 
sidered at Paris as a deliberate attempt by the ruling 
Hohenzollern to extend German prestige in the classic 
Biblical land. In Constantinople the matter is viewed in the 
light of a confirmation of the good understanding that is 
believed to exist between the butcher of Europe and its war- 
lord. In any event the press of France is suggesting the 
possibilities of some more fantastic utterances by the emperor 
when he finds himself amidst the inspiring surroundings of 
Palestine. 

7 


Somer action by the government or people of Spain is 
awaited eagerly, in view of the well-nigh impossible situation 
in which that country finds itself, both strategically and 
politically. Madrid appears to be thoroughly convinced of 
the utter hopelessness of the Spanish cause, and the clamor 
of the people for peace is becoming louder and louder with 
each successive defeat of the Spaniards on land and on the 
sea. This pacific inclination seems to extend in a large 
measure to the politicians and the statesmen. The chief 
opponents to the early conclusion of peace seem to be the 
few Spanish generals who have not yet met the enemy in 
battle, and whose valor waxes great in direct proportion to 
the number of miles of sea that separate them from the 
vanguards of the American armies. 
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A NOTE reminiscent of Cromwell and his period was 
struck in the British Parliament recently. In the course of 
a discussion of a bill to regulate benefices, Sir William 
Harcourt took occasion to denounce “the popish practices 
and leanings of the Anglo-Catholics,” whom he accused of 
trying to undo the work that was accomplished by the 
English Reformation, and to hand over the Church of Eng- 
land to Rome. ‘The clergymen who were the instruments of 
this reactionary movement Sir William characterized as 
being in an “illegal, immoral, and indecent position.” It is 
worthy of note that this denunciation of the papacy and its 
friends was received with very serious attention by a large 
“number of Englishmen who regard the attempt to bring 
about an understanding between Rome and Canterbury as a 
distinct step backward, a movement fraught with dangers as 
grave as those that aroused the English people in’ the period 
immediately preceding the triumph of the Reformation. 


Brevities. 


In the opinion of the Ouwtiook the effect of the action of 
the Congregational council touching the ordination of Mr. 
William J. Long will be to discredit councils. 


Rev. T. L. Marshall of London resigns the secretaryship 
of the Presbyterian Board which he has held for forty-one 
years. In spite of the name it is a Unitarian organization. 


Vernon Herford, O.C.F., of Oxford, makes an appeal for 
contributions to the funds of the Brothers of the Order of 
the Christian Faith, the new Unitarian monastic brother- 
hood. : 


Heroes are as thick as grasshoppers in the army and the 
navy. If the hand of authority is laid upon any common- 
place fellow unknown to fame, he responds with some start- 
ling deed of valor. 


Lieut. Bernadou, the commander of the Winslow, in the 
academy was sized up by his comrades as a fellow who would 
never do anything as a sailor. They thought he would settle 
down to be an instructor of languages. Now they call him 
a “corker”’ to fight. 


Unitarians are accused of cherishing more self-conceit 
than the facts warrant. It is likely enough! One needs 
something to sustain him when he stands almost alone in a 
multitude of gainsayers. But self-conceit is a more good- 
natured quality than a sense of martyrdom. 


A correspondent corrects our statement that the Unitarian 
church has no institution conferring degrees, citing the Theo- 
logical School at Meadville as an example to our statement. 
We should have said “ honorary.” Meadville confers the de- 
gree of D.B., but no honorary degrees. 


A Congregationalist says that it would only be necessary 
for him to change his collar to imagine himself an Episco- 
palian. But there is a difference in the wearing of a collar. 
Dr. Thomas says, “ Never expect any liberality. of thought 
from a man who buttons his collar behind.” 


When O. A. Brownson organized his society for Union 
and Progress in Boston, over sixty years ago, the population 
of the city was seventy thousand. At that time it was 
estimated that over one-third of the people did not attend 
any religious meeting. This was just after the voluntary 
system of church support came into effect, and may be taken 
as fairly representing the church-going habits of our fathers. 


At the summer meeting of Norfolk Conference, held June 
23 at South Natick, the following resolution submitted by 
Rev. H. F. Jenks was passed by a rising vote: “ At our 
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last conference we marked the unusual absence of Rev. 
Solon W. Bush, long an officer of the conference, and for 
many years pastor of one of its churches. Since that time 
he has put on immortality. We shall miss him at our future 
gatherings; and we now record our esteem for him as a 
man and our respect for him as a minister. He was a man 
of kindly sympathies, of strong convictions, of deep sincer- 
ity, thoughtful and studious, abreast of the times, an ex- 
ample of candor, a faithful minister, a good citizen, a warm- 
hearted gentleman, a trusting Christian.” 


Letters to the Editor. 


Col. Higginson. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

I was intensely interested in reading “Col. Higginson 
and his Ex-slave Regiment,” by A. W. Jackson, in your issue 
of the 3oth ult., intensely interested, because I served as 
one of Col. Higginson’s subordinate officers in this same 
regiment. 

This tribute to the worth and character of Col. Higginson 
by one of his officers is well deserved, and cannot by any 
one knowing the colonel or the author be deemed too flatter- 
ing. I doubt, however, if any of “ours,” in our youthful 
ardor for military glory and distinction, fully appreciated the 
thorough manliness and integrity of Col. Higginson at that 
time ; but I feel sure that mature age and thought have, 
without exception, added to our respect and esteem of “ our 
colonel” and his manly, upright, scholarly attributes. 

WiLiiamM W. SAMPSON. 


The Deaf at Church. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


Some weeks ago the Aegister contained a most touching 
reference to the experience of one who, though entirely deaf, 
much enjoyed attending the church services. 

Soon after reading this account I visited a Philadelphia 
church (Swedenborgian), where, by a simple and compara- 
tively inexpensive arrangement of rubber speaking-tubes 
communicating with a receiver upon the inside of the pulpit, 
most of the partially deaf are enabled to follow the whole 
service. ; 

The tubes are carried underneath the flooring to the back 
of several of the pews, and can be used very unobtrusively. 
Several churches about here are so fitted, and probably the 
arrangement may be in use elsewhere; but, as I have never 
seen it mentioned in the Hegéster, I think it may not be as 
widely known and used as it might be. 


A. A. CLAFLIN. 
Mr. Long’s Case. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


May I gently suggest that my friend Mr. Howe’s letter 
about Mr. Long, in your issue of June 30, hardly does justice 
to the facts of the case? The Congregational churches are 
no more bound by the utterances of one of their national 
conventions than our own individual churches are responsible 
for a mere majority vote passed at the Saratoga Conference. 
We all know that such a vote, whether touching doctrine or 
conduct (for instance, advising the policy of total abstinence), 
carries simply the authority of the opinion of those who con- 
stituted the majority. Congregationalists, Unitarian or Trini- 
tarian, have never parted with the right of individual judg- 
ment with respect to the acts both of conferences and of the 
independent churches, 
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j Let me venture to illustrate what I mean in a personal 
instance. ‘Twenty-four years ago a council met in Portland, 
Me., to ordain a young man as minister of the Plymouth 
Congregational Church. So far as I understand, his re- 
ligious views were very much like Mr. Long’s to-day. He 
dissented entirely from the traditional « evangelical” theol- 
ogy, and was prepared frankly to avow his position. But he 
had been brought up a Congregationalist of the school of 
John Robinson. He believed, and still believes, that the 
time had come for Congregationalists to be true to their fun- 
damental principles, and, therefore, altogether to subordinate 
dogma to the upbuilding of the good life. 
to this young man that he was doing anything dishonorable 
or untrue in claiming the ancient “liberty of prophesying ” 
in the Church of his fathers. 

It happened that some of the members of this council 
took the same broad Congregational ground which the candi- 
date assumed ; and, after some discussion, and with certain 
dissenting votes (among them one of the present Andover 
professors !), the council proceeded to the ordination. ‘The 
candidate of that occasion, now somewhat older, hopes that 
he is not utterly wrong-headed in believing that the broad- 
minded leaders of his council were wise and right, and 
showed themselves good Congregationalists and real Chris- 
tians in their action: whereas the majority in Mr. Long’s 
case were the victims of a narrow and vicious logic, and 
therefore misinterpreted their own Christianity. What is 
even an “ orthodox” church primarily for, except to produce 
the well-known “ fruits.of the Spirit”? It is always in order, 
therefore, in every issue or controversy, to raise “the previ- 
ous question,” and to urge that Jesus was right when he de- 
clared, “ Ye shall know them by their fruits.” I strongly 
believe that the natural and inevitable method of progress 
among the Congregational churches must come through a 
broad treatment of cases like Mr. Long’s, whereby successive 
councils will establish precedents for the old-time right of the 
churches to choose as their ministers any men who express 
and teach what we all know as “the Christian life.” 

CHARLES F, DOLE, 


Rev. William J. Long. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

In the Register of June 30 Mr. Archibald M. Howe 
makes some severe, and, as it appears to me, unjust strictures 
on the clearness of the mifd of Mr. William J. Long upon 
certain doctrinal tenets of the Congregational Church. 
Mr. Long’s answers were frank, and evidently without mental 
reservation. Moreover, he had been taught in one of the 
seminaries of the Congregational Church, had been accorded 
a fellowship from that institution to study abroad, and no 
doubt was in substantial accord with the doctrines of the 
Church as he had them interpreted to him by the reverend 
fathers under whom hg studied. 

Mr. Howe must know that there are many men preaching 
in Congregational pulpits who are in substantial accord with 
the position of Mr. Long, and also that it is not an uncom- 
mon thing for them to receive members who declare their 
disbelief even in some of the tenets of the statement of 1865. 
The fact that many do not consider that statement as binding 
is abundantly proved by Dr. Lyman Abbott’s controversy 
with Messrs. Crooker and Mead. 

The other fact, that Mr. Long did not know that the North 
Avenue Church had a creed or covenant, need not cause any 
surprise to Unitarians, since I dare venture there are scores 
of Unitarian ministers, who have been settled over churches in 
Massachusetts in the past, who never saw the covenant of the 
churches they were severally called to serve, before their in- 
stallation, and who, had it been sprung on them at a council, 
would have been obliged to say that they did not believe parts 
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of it. In such cases it would have at once been said, and 
probably with truth, that the covenant did not stand for Uni- 
tarianism. 

From my own knowledge of the authority of Congrega- 
tional councils, and from my understanding of the doctrines 
of the Congregational Church, I do not see how the council 
could have done other than it did. But, when a young man 
met his examiners frankly, and stated his position without 
reserve, it does not seem to me that any one should endeavor 
to impeach his clearness of mind. Moreover, when such a 
minority, including the teachers of the seminary, vote to or- 
dain, is it wholly just to assume that Congregationalism to- 
day belongs alone to the majority? If he is unfit to preach 
or to teach in the Congregational Church, then these twenty 
also. His position must have been known previously to 
many members of the council. His habit of mind, I may 
say from personal acquaintance, has never been concealment, 
or mild acquiescence. On the contrary, it has been indepen- 
dent and aggressive. It appears to me that he has been made 
the victim of a condition in the Church which is advancing in 
sections. So long as in his student life he kept with the ad- 
vance-guard, he was not interfered with. A little concealment, 
a little agnosticism before the council, might have saved him. 
It was the clearness and definiteness of his thought that 
brought condemnation. Cyrus A. Roys. 


Silence. 


O Golden Silence, bid our souls be still, 

And on the foolish fretting of our care 

Lay thy soft touch of healing unaware ! 
Once, for a half-hour, even in heaven the thrill 
Of the clear harpings ceased the air to fill 

With soft reverberations. Thou wert there, 

And all the shining seraphs owned thee fair,— 
A white, hushed Presence on the heavenly hill. 
Bring us thy peace, O Silence! Song is sweet, 

Tuneful is baby laughter, and the low 
Murmur of dying winds among the trees, 
And dear the music of Love’s hurrying feet; 

Yet only he who knows thee learns to know 
The secret soul of loftiest harmonies. 

— Julia C. R. Dorr. 


A Railway Journey with an Anarchist. 


BY GEORGE D. LATIMER. 


It was very warm that 14th of July, the day all patriotic 
Frenchmen celebrate as we do our Fourth of July, when I left 
the ancient and picturesque city of Antwerp to go by a slow 
train to Amiens to see the famous cathedral. It was sucha 
slow train that France soon began to assume the dimensions 
of the United States to my weary eyes that turned restlessly 
from book to landscape and from landscape to fellow-pas- 
sengers. 

How easy it.is to make acquaintances on foreign railways! 
In my travels at home I never think of talking to strangers. 
I assume that I am as little interesting to them as they are 
to me. And the arrangement of our car-seats is such that 
the fellow-passengers turn their backs resolutely and_per- 
manently to one another, and the traveller is left to his own 
resources. But in these little compartments on the foreign 
railways, where six or eight persons, vés-d-vis, cannot help 
studying the faces and manners of their fellow-passengers, 
so small that the new-comer is very likely to step upon your 
toes as he enters, and certain to whisk his coat-tails in your 
face as he struggles to put his bags into the rack overhead, 
it is natural to attempt conversation after the morning paper 
is read. So it chanced that in the middle of that hot after- 
noon I said a little abruptly to my fellow-traveller, with whom 
I found myself alone, “Are you an American?” ‘No, I am 
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not,” came the quick reply, in excellent English, and in a 
tone that implied, “Thank God, I am not one of your country- 
men.” Well, you are certainly not an Englishman, I thought, 
as I took another look at this restless, angular, thin-faced 
man of the uneasy blue eyes and long gray hair. He sug- 
gested a New England reformer, and I wondered if that 
shabby and bulging valise he was continually opening and 
shutting were filled with statistical reports upon European 
prisons or workhouses. His tone was a challenge, however ; 
and I picked up the gauntlet. For, while I am always ready 
to criticise my country and countrymen, I don’t let foreigners 
do it with impunity,— very much as parents want the mo- 
nopoly of reproving their own children. So I began with the 
“ Retort Courteous,” as Touchstone suggests, before proceed- 
ing to the “ Reply Churlish ” or the “ Lie Direct.” “ You speak 
English perfectly,” I said, “and yet you are not an English- 
man.” “How do you know?” he demanded. “Oh,” I 
answered, ‘the English have a marked accent and brusque 
manners.” Here I felt I arrived at the “‘ Quip Modest,” and 
wondered what would happen next, and tried to remember how 
Touchstone fared. ‘ No,” I added, “ you are not an Italian, 
not a German, and, I should say, not a Frenchman.” “ Butl 
ama Frenchman,” he hastily replies, and, at my look of sur- 
prise, adds, “‘ My father was an Irishman, but I was born in 
Paris.” Under such circumstances I was quite willing to 
admit he was a Frenchman, as I should be willing to admit 
that the son of an American missionary, born in China, was 
a Chinaman, and in a few minutes we were engaged in what 
was, for me, a most interesting conversation. He spoke 
French and German; and so did I, after a fashion. But it 
seemed a pity not to let him use that well-nigh perfect Eng- 
lish; and so in English we discussed the pleasing landscape, 
the French people, and English literature. He knew Shakes- 
peare and Byron and Burns. I even sounded him with 
Browning. He had been everywhere in Europe, and had been 
at the Chicago stock-yards, and stood upon Boston Common. 
I wonder who you are, I thought; for he was not the familiar 
and conventional “ globe-trotter,” and his excitable manner, 
and the pages of manuscript that constantly circulated be- 
tween his hands and that well-worn valise, made me think he 
was peculiar,—a word that in New England has a very 
definite meaning, and, like charity, covers a multitude of sins. 
Soon, however, my curiosity was gratified; for watching me, 
to see the effect of his words, he said: “I am an anarchist, 
and edit a paper in Brussels. I am on my way to a con- 
gress in London.” I struggled with my features to have 
them express delight as well as surprise; but my feelings 
were not unlike those of a Northern visitor to Florida, who 
has stepped upon an alligator, mistaking its gnarled back 
for a log. Iam not easily frightened, however, and rallied, 
to say, in my blandest tones, that I should like to know the 
principles of anarchy, and intimated that I had a mind sin- 
gularly open to conviction. 

Then came one of those rare, eventful conversations that 
open the door of a man’s inner life and enable us to under- 
stand him as we rarely understand those who differ widely 
from us. Here was an educated, cultivated, talented man, 
who could have made a living and some reputation in a repu- 
table occupation, but whose youthful heart was so inflamed 
by the injustice and suffering he had seen that for many 
years he had waged newspaper warfare against government 
and capital. As he spoke, he became eloquent; and I 
thought of the social reformers in my own country who were 
reviled and persecuted because they assailed the existing 
order of society. We are all of us sensitive to injustice and 
misery, and it is only too easy to point to shocking in- 
stances in our modern life. To a certain degree I could go 
with him; and, like him, I wanted to see a better order of 
things. But, as he went on to declare all government must 
end, that people must be free to do just what they wished, and 
nothing more, and that marriage should no longer be a legal 
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status, but simply a voluntary association for a short or long 
period, as the parties might wish, I began to realize what 
anarchy meant, and how wide was the fixed gulf between us. 
“ Marriage is legalized merely to secure the property rights 
of children,” he said. ‘“ When there are no property rights to 
be secured, the marriage bond is unnecessary, and often op- 
pressive.” : 

Emboldened by present immunity, I ventured the decisive 
question, and asked how he could justify the use of dyna- 
mite. Naturally, he was guarded in his answer, but gave me 
the impression that, while he personally did not advocate 
such methods of propaganda, there was a justification for 
those who did in the terrible provocation of the oppressors 
of-society. I learned that he had been in prison in Paris 
during the Commune, and that even now he was not per- 
mitted to live in France. It was with considerable astonish- 
ment I learned that he thought Marat a nobler character 
than Charlotte Corday, even declaring that the man we have 
been taught to execrate as the instigator of terrible massa- 
cres: was guiltless of murder. After this flat contradiction 
of history, I felt it was useless to discuss anarchy further ; 
and we spoke of America, whereof he was most severe, call- 
ing us materialists and Philistines, given over to the idolatry 
of the almighty dollar. And when I remarked that it was so 
in Europe, and instanced the fact that Europeans expect tips 
for the little attentions one freely shows a stranger in this 
country, he replied that it was indeed true, that everywhere 
men were fighting each other to make money, but that in 
Europe there was more courtesy, more chivalry, shown in the 
conflict, that made this economic, warfare somewhat less 
offensive. 

Perhaps it was as a sop to my wounded vanity that he 
offered me candy (!) from that mysterious valise,— candy, he 
said, “a lady anarchist” had given him. And, with one 
instantaneous, vivid picture of my dismembered body flying 
through the roof and disfiguring the smiling landscape, I 
dismissed all thought of dynamite, and only remembered the 
riddle Samson gave the Philistines. Out of the eater came 
forth meat, and out of the strong came forth sweetness. So 
we punctuated our conversation with chocolate caramels. 

Perhaps he took me for a comfortable and benevolent 
Philistine doing Europe. Perhaps he set me down as a 
rather dull newspaper correspondent. But I am certain he 
did not think me a clergyman. In one of his attacks upon 
the existing order he said fiercely, ‘‘ Priests! one would be 
too many!” Naturally, I felt conversation would be more 
successful if less personal; and my incognito was main- 
tained. 

Thus, in stimulating discussion, three hot hours passed ; 
and at nightfall we reached Amiens. I declined his invita- 
tion to visit the cathedral by moonlight, resisting his elo- 
quent praise of its massive proportions and rich carvings ; 
for I was materialist enough to begin the search for bread 
and bed at once. And so, after a few minutes together at 
a little table in front of one of the innumerable little cafés 
to be found all over this convivial country, we shook hands 
cordially, and parted forever. 

What lingers in my memory is the dramatic contrast in 
this man’s life,—this cultivated, compassionate, eloquent 
man, whose nature was keenly drawn to the peaceful, happy, 
uneventful life in the beautiful country we had traversed 
that day, but whose intense sympathy for the laborer made 
him willing to lead this dog’s life, cursed, kicked, hunted 
from place to place. It helped me to understand the lives 
of Garrison and Lovejoy, of Stepniak and Michael Bakunin 
and Prince Kropotkin. And I could not help asking if my 
own life, so comfortable, so happy, so filled with opportuni- 
ties, were really lived on as high a plane as that of this 
sensitive, restless, reforming spirit that in its own conception. 


of truth was willing to spend and be spent in the cause of 
humanity. 
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The Strength sol the Ellis: 


BY WILLIAM E. BARTON, D.D. 


IV. 
THE SCHOOL. 


Both Kentucky and Tennessee have had free schools in 
operation since long before the war, and no one attempts to 
go further back than that in locating events in the Cumber- 
land Mountains. I have been at some pains to obtain facts 
concerning the /re-be//im mountain schools. Before the 
war the permanent school fund of ‘Tennessee was $1,500,000, 
the annual interest on which was about $90,000. In 1860 
Tennessee collected an additional tax of $67,762 for the 
schools. A half-million or more dollars of the school fund 
was in the public treasury when the war broke out; and the 
governor, Isham G. Harris, took it, and went South to serve 
in the Confederate army. He was a vigorous and uncom- 
promising man, and it is hardly too much to say that he had 
carried the State over to the Confederacy against the voice 
and vote of the people; but he kept the money intact, and, 
though he emerged from the war a poor man, he brought the 
entire sum to the Brownlow government, and returned it to 
the treasury. He died in the United States Senate last July, 
and deserves to be remembered as a dogmatic but honest 
man. 

Kentucky at the same time had a permanent school fund 
of $1,326,770, with an annual tax of 5 cents on each $100 
worth of property. This gave Kentucky in 1860 for all 
school purposes $344,175. 

So much of this fund as passed through the State treasu- 
ries was distributed to the different districts on a per capita 
basis, as is still the case; and this was, and still is, practi- 
cally all that comes to the mountain schools. There local 
taxation is rarely employed, and the valuation of property is 
so low that it would yield but little. 

In Tennessee,* therefore, in 1860, with the special fund 
raised for that year, there was given to each mountain school 
about 62} cents a year for the purpose of education. But 
for the special fund the amount would have been about 32 
cents. In the great county of Harlan, just across the line 
into Kentucky, there were nineteen schools of. three months 
each in 1860; and the largest sum received by any one of 
them was $64. The smallest was $21. This was for a 
county with a school population of 958, and the average 
attendance at school was 251. The same year the large 
county of Knox had eight schools of three months and ten 
of six weeks. The amounts received from the State varied 
from $18 to $79. When I taught school in Knox County in 
1881, there were 66 schools for white children and 6 for col- 
ored; and the per capita was about $1.50 a pupil. It is, 
I think, about $2 now. The per capita is the same all 
over the State, but in the prosperous communities it is often 
increased by subscription or taxation. Considering that 
Boston spends more every year on the schooling of her chil- 
dren than the entire principal of the school fund of these two 
States before the war, the wonder is that so much has been 
accomplished with so little. 

It is a good thing to learn that some progress can be made 
in education with very little machinery. I have had occasion 
now and then to attend a teachers’ institute, and am pained 
to see the endless devices intended to serve as substitutes for 
thought and ingenuity. There is certainly no harm in dust- 
less erasers and maps and globes and charts and hygienic 
slate-cleaners; but boys and girls find it possible to learn a 
good deal in schools that do not know the names of these 
and innumerable kindred devices.. | 


* The statistician of the Bureau of Education at Washington, himself a native of Ten- 
nessee, has been at pains to secure for mea number of interesting facts and obscure fig 
ures about these schools, some of which are given above. 
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_ The average school in the Cumberland Mountains is held 
In a lor house, which may have windows, but is quite as 
likely to have a section cut out of log on either side. It 
has a great fireplace at one end. ‘The cracks between the 
logs are chinked, and daubed with mud. Mortar is rarely 
used, even for chimneys; and the clay makes a very fair 
substitute. There may be a single long desk for writing 
lessons, but the most of the pupils are seated on long 
benches without backs. Few have slates, and those who 
have use them by placing their feet on the seat before them 
and making desks of their knees. 

The advent of the saw-mill is changing this more or less, 
and instead of the log house there is the slab house, rough 
and unpainted, and the box stove takes the place of the fire- 
place; but the changes have not been so rapid as to trans- 
form the situation from its condition a dozen years ago, when 
I knew it intimately. 

A friend of mine taught a school a dozen miles from mine, 
and constantly boasted that his school-house had a stove, 
which mine had not. ‘The point was clearly in his favor till 
occasion came to use the stove, when it appeared that only 
one of three lengths of pipe could be used. The trustees 
held two meetings to devise means to raise 60 cents to 
obtain two lengths of pipe. It would have to be ordered 
from London, and brought up on a bark wagon when some 
one was going down. But the 60 cents not appearing, he 
took his school outside, and kindled a great fire of logs. 
They have a saying in the mountains that “beauty draws 
smoke,” which saying they use to console a person who gets 
his eyes filled at an unruly fire. My friend declared that the 
smoke would blow in his direction, no matter which side he 
stood or what was the direction of the wind. ‘The trustees, 
seeing him getting on very well, notified him that, as the end 
of school was approaching, he would have to get along as 
best he could. A storm drove him inside. He took the 
stove, placed it on his table with the one length of pipe on 
top, and, when I visited him one day, was sitting in his chair, 
keeping perfect order, and warming his feet. On the whole, 
however, I preferred my great fireplace, for which the boys 
chopped wood in turn. The girls did their share of the 
janitor work by sweeping the house every day with a broom 
of paw-paw bushes cut new each time. There was a large 
paw-paw patch near at hand, and it proved of service for 
sundry purposes. The mountains still cherish the good, old- 
time theory that a teacher must be able to whip his largest 
pupil. 

The school, which I taught on Richland Creek in the 
summers of 1881 and 1882, was a five months’ school, which 
was then the maximum length of school. All Kentucky 
schools are now required to hold five months. In my large 
district there were seventy-three pupils of school age, and 
hence we received from the State not quite $110. In addi- 
tion to this sum, this very enterprising district raised $40 by 
subscription. ‘The State money is paid in two instalments, 
several months apart, and both of them a good many months 
after the school closes; and the teacher is compelled to dis- 
count it for cash. As to the subscription, a little of it is still 
due me. But, in the opinion of the community, I had quite 
as much as any teacher had a right to expect, and more than 
any other teacher about received. My $30 a month was 
diminished only $s for board and 50 cents for washing ; and 
I had favors innumerable. One man loaned me a chair for 
the entire five months, and another a small pine table. 
Several men by contributions of lumber and labor made a 
blackboard, which they stained black with pokeberry juice ; 
and when I bought a box of crayons out of my own pocket, 
paying 50 cents therefor, as many as three of the children 
brought from home 5 cents each to pay toward the amount. 
Besides this I never lacked for a horse or a mule for a long 
ride, and I learned a new definition of the word “ hospitality.” 
The public money must be paid in full to the teacher, and 
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may not be diminished for any other purpose; and, truth to 
tell, that is about all that is needed. A bench full of boys 
and girls and a teacher make a school, though there be no 
maps or globes. 

The great text-book in the mountains is Webster’s “ Ele- 
mentary Speller.” It is affectionately called “The Old Blue- 
back.” In the early mountain schools the students sat about 
and studied their lessons aloud from this, shouting their 
lessons at the top of their voices. I now and then hear some 
one tell that the schools of the Kentucky mountains are still 
of this character ; but, though they had been common enough 
not many years before, I looked for seven years, and never 
found a blab-school. I doubt if any now exist. When I 
taught in the mountains, the approved method was to teach 
children to spell first, and then to read. The speller was 
gone through several times as a speller before any reading 
was attempted: first, “on the book”; secondly, “heart 
lessons”; and after that the reading, still from the spelling- 
book. It was, therefore, not uncommon to find a boy that 
had been twice through the speller, and could spell over to 
“incompatibility ” on the book, and as.far as “ sirocco”’ as 
a heart lesson, who had not as yet the slightest idea of what 
it all meant. I have seen it come to some children as a sort 
of revelation that all this was in order to the communication 
of ideas; and, when we have turned back and taken the 
reading as a thing quite possible and easy, I have seen the 
face of a child light up with joy to find that those words so 
long and so laboriously learned may be so put together as to 
inform the pupil that “ Ann can spin flax.” 

Webster had a habit of putting some of his spelling words 
into sentences to be read at the bottom of the page. The 
divisions of the book are always designated by the first word 
on the page, and under each are found disconnected sen- 
tences using some of the words above. Under “ abase,” and 
its other “ words of two syllables accented on the second,” 
we are told that “the adroit rope-dancer can leap and jump 
and perform as many exploits as a monkey,” which is very 
well for boys and girls who never saw a rope-dancer or a 
monkey, and that “strong drink will debase a man,” which, 
on the whole, is more to the point. Under “luminary ” we 
learn that “ the streets, houses, and shops of New York are 
illuminated by gas lights,” which fact would hardly be known 
in some sections of the mountains, had not Mr. Webster 
thoughtfully given the information.. Under “ sirocco ” is the 
information, fresh undoubtedly when written,—and, alas! 
fresh to-day,— that “ the blowing up: of the steamship was a 
terrible disaster to us.” Under “bracelet” we learn that 
“Watts was a very good poet: he wrote good songs.” In 
one or two places he improves upon Scripture by an addi- 
tion, as under “compel,” where he says, “If sinners entice 
thee, consent thou not, but withdraw from their company.” 
There are not a few proverbs which one constantly hears 
in the mountains, and which have come from generations of 
use of this book, as “ Experience keeps a dear school, but 
fools will learn in no other.” In the back end of the book 
is what is called “the grammar of it,” which consists of il 
lustrated fables, “The Dairy Maid and her Day-dream,” 
“The Farmer and the Rude Boys,” “ The Ox that was gored 
by the Bull,” and so on. Indeed, I count it great gain to 
the mountains that the one text-book in their schools for so 
many years was Webster’s “Old Blue-back”; and I am 
glad to know that it still sells at the rate of a million copies 
a year. 

Fully half of my scholars had no other. text-book than the 
“Old Blue-back”; but I was able to do something toward 
uniform text-books, and much has been done of late years in 
this direction. The poverty of the people, however, is a 
check upon any very exact classification of pupils; and a 


teacher is or was glad to teach a student any book which 


he could bring. 
The mountain schools are under fairly good supervision. 
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One of the rules before the war was that the trustees in each 
district shall visit the school as often as once a week. The 
visits are less frequent now, but more frequent than in some 
more favored communities. The county superintendent, too, 
who examines the teachers, must visit every school, and 
make suggestions to the teacher. There is a county insti- 
tute, which is a very valuable affair. For it the teacher is 
required to dismiss his school, and his pay goes on. It is 
the only concession made about a teacher’s pay; but the 
obligation to attend is imperative, the penalty being the Te- 
voking of the teacher’s certificate. These institutes bring 
the teachers together for a week once a year, and, when not 
conducted by theorists from the North, are of value. The 
danger is that the new methods suggested will be utterly im- 
practicable in the conditions which impose limitations upon 
a mountain school. 

The teachers are for the most part home-grown. All the 
bright and ambitious boys find school-teaching a stepping- 
stone to their sphere in life, and now an increasing number 
of the girls are becoming teachers. There is no little temp- 
tation to “ keep the money in the district,” and favoritism is 
not infrequent ; for, where there is no lumber sold out of the 
mountains, pensions and school claims are among the chief 
means of getting money into the hills. 

I was once at a teachers’ examination at Mount Vernon, 
Ky. Aman came in with 5 cents worth of foolscap and a 
new slate, which he gave to a frightened boy of sixteen who 
was seated among the would-be teachers, and said, half 
kindly, half sternly; “Thar! Now work ’em!” 

The examination beginning, he and I stepped outside; 
but he walked up and down before the door, looking in at 
the boy every time he passed. I saw that he must talk or 
die, and I asked, “ Your boy?” 

That was all that was needed, and he said : — 

“Yes. That’s my boy. Just turned sixteen. He’s 
growed up on the farm, and I’ve sent him to school what I 
could, but he hain’t had much show; but he’s done well, 
what chance he has had. They’ve ‘lected me school trustee 
this year, and my wife’s brother’s one already; and I’m 
hopin’ to git him in fer teacher. The third man wants’ some 
of his own kinfolks, and there’s a heap more wants the 
school; and it just depends on whether he kin pass. The 
school’s been made a five months’ school, and it pays eighty 
dollars ; and, if I kin git my boy in to teach it, he kin earn 
more in five months than I kin in two year.” 

I confess that I could not help hoping that the boy would 
get his certificate, but I did not learn. That sort of thing is 
not so common, however, as it once was. There was once a 
time when a suspicious number of school commissioners 
were merchants, and it was hinted that teachers were more 
likely to get certificates if they would trade out their school 
warrants; but I have heard nothing of this of late years. 

Mountain schools begin in July, that they may be over 
before cold weather. The schools start with a large attend- 
ance; but, as the season wears on, it diminishes rapidly. 
Districts are large, and children widely scattered. Water 
gets high, and the fords are bad. The school-houses are 
open, and ill adapted to the necessities of cooler weather. 
There is no compulsory attendance, and many parents grow 
negligent. Some children have by this time worn their 
clothes to a condition that makes further attendance imprac- 
ticable, especially when frosts come. On the whole, the 
greatest enemy to the autumn months is “ fodder-pullin’.” 
The mountaineer has little hay. For the kind of feed which 
he terms “roughness” he must make shift to use whatever 
he can raise. Just before the frost comes, he goes through 
his corn-field, and, leaving the corn on the stalk to ripen a 
little longer, strips off the blades, or, cutting off the tops, 
leaves the blades to be pulled by the children, who lay them 
in bundles to be bound for winter. These and unthreshed 
oats, with a little hay, must serve both horse and cow for 
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“roughness”; and there is nothing a horse likes better. 
Indeed, a Kentuckian will tell you that blade fodder is bet- 
ter, as the dust in hay gives horses the heaves. 

“ Fodder-pullin’” strikes a community all at once, and 
lasts a full week. Many schools dismiss for it, and few re- 
cover their strength after it. I know of one teacher who 
“ druv a bark wagon to the railroad” during the last month 
of his school, stopping each day as he passed the school- 
house to enter, ring the bell, and assure himself that there 
were no pupils coming. One thing, however, tends to coun- 
teract the ravages which “fodder-pullin’” makes upon a 
school; and that is the great exhibition with which it closes. 
That brings the pupils back at the end, and brings people 
from all about the country. I have seen one with five times 


~as many people outside around bonfires as could possibly 


get inside. And, then, the essays, which it used to be as- 
sumed were all written by the teacher, the dialogues, the 
declamations, and the songs are delivered and received with 
an enthusiasm which does one’s heart good. 

The problem of the public schools in the mountains is not 
the problem of better houses and better machinery, much as 
these are needed. The real problem is the better prepara- 
tion of the teachers, and this is a matter that is rapidly im- 
proving. Already the choicest minds in the mountains are 
engaged in this work, and are giving the successive genera- 
tions of young mountaineers a better and better preparation 
for life. Such werk as that done by Berea College to pre- 
pare the leaders of the young for better service must have a 
lasting effect for good upon the boys and girls of the high- 
lands. 


The Broadening Dawn. 


Decadence? Time has never given birth 

To lustier child since man has trod the earth, 
Splendid with strength, hope’s cresset high in hand, 
To throw far-flashing rays o’er sea and land. 


The age-end merges into years august, 

The yearning world swings starward from the dust, 
While weaklings talk of twilight, nor can see 

The broadening of the dawn that is to be. 


— Richard Burton. 


Che Pulpit. 


The Power of the Greatest. 


BY REV. JAMES EELLS. 


Ye are of God, and have overcome them: because greater is he that 
is in you than he that is in the world.— JOHN iv. 4. 


It has become the fashion, in some quarters, to take 
rather low-grade views of life, and to torment us with depres- 
sion. But we need, for our daily living, every ounce of 
depression-preventive, and every pound of cure available. 
And this morning I desire to bring to you a great truth, all 
full of optimism and hopefulness. T hese words from John’s 
first letter contain that truth; but at the outset we are set 
face to face with the dreary, age-long conflict with what he 
calls “the world.” We must try to understand what he 
means by that, or we shall miss the heart of the message. 

The “world,” in the New Testament sense, 1S the sum of 
all influences with which the life of every man is busy and 
begirt, in the midst of which those who hope and strive for 
truth and right living and love must do their striving and 
hope their hope. The “ world” is the aggregate of forces 
and things,— “ this sea’ of troubles with its tides of law, this 
mixture of insignificant trifles with the most appalling solemni- 
ties, this storehouse of life and activity and influence which 


‘we are crowding on and are crowded by every day, out of 
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which come the shaping powers of our life.” When men of 
old brought to bear the demands of the spirit upon this 
mass, it seemed so fearfully antagonistic, so hopelessly the 
stronger, that they came to imagine that evil dwelt in it su- 
preme. Hence “the world” was shunned, a thing to be 
escaped from rather than fought with, from which only a 
future heaven was the adequate emancipation. The writers 
of the New Testament books set over against the kingdom 
of God a vast ancient power, huge with accumulated sin, 
strong with interlacing bands, compacted by the wickedness 
of the centuries and the fellowship of wrong into a single, 
solid, enduring mass of opposition,—the kingdom of the 
world. When Paul cried out to the Ephesians, “ Ye are not 
wrestling against flesh and blood, but against principalities 
and powers, against the world-rulers of darkness, against 
spiritual wickedness in high places,” we can see, at once, 
that for him the world and sky and air were full of evil 
spirits, hostile to the spirit of righteousness; and, just 
because this is the nature of the conflict, he urges men to 
take upon them the whole armor of God, having their loins 
girt with truth, holding the shield of faith, and protected by 
the breast-plate of righteousness. John saw much the same 
vision. ‘Love not the world, neither the things that are in 
the world,” he cries, ‘‘ because, if any man love the world, the 
love of the Father is not in him.” But this conflict is not 
hopeless in his thought; for he congratulates certain of his 
friends upon their victory, saying, “Ye are of God, and 
have overcome: because greater is he that is in you than he 
that is in the world.” , 

The aim, the seeking, of Jesus was to make faithful men 
and women, whose very breath and life and being should be 
instinct with goodness and kindness and trust and love. It 
was to put those men and women into the world, not to be 
free from strife, but to strive by all that was dear, all that 
was holy, all that was ideally manful within them,— to strive, 
and, by striving, to overcome evil with their good. And, oh, 
my friends, that plan is not obsolete. It is still our glory. 
That light is stillin oursky. That hope still warms our hearts. 
Shall it be ours to bear the scars of that warfare? It may 
be. God grant that also it may be ours to wear the laurel 
of victory. 

Moral heroism depends upon three things,— upon having 
the very highest ideal, upon giving the most uncompromising 
loyalty to it, upon sufficient indwelling power to send us out 
toward its realization. 

And, first of all, nothing is to be gained by taking low 
views of life. If there were any help in this, it might be 
pardonable; but it is only the mill-stone around one’s neck, 
the fettering of the fighting arm. ’Tis easy to be cynical. 
’Tis the cheapest philosophy to conclude that life is a warring 
process, a game of inevitable loss, a glory that fades 
with dulness and night. It would lift up its sealed eyes; 
and far away in the beginning of things it sees, dimly, a man 
in a wondrous garden. It sees the power of evil. It sees 
the man disobey God (a child of light choosing darkness) ; 
and then it says: “See, here is the beginning: here entereth 
sin. From henceforth ‘the trail of the serpent is over it 
all.’ From good to bad, from bad to worse, from worse to 
worst, and speedily hasten we to direst ruin.” 

But that eye is dimmed that it should not see the strong 
heel of the Hero-man bruising the serpent’s head in all ages. 
If there be “a mystery of iniquity,” there is also a “ mystery 
of goodness.” Sin is old; but older, more original, is the 
goodness’ and righteousness of God. And the dim vision of 
the cynic comes from the earliest ages down to our present. 
But it has had to come through Palestine. It has had to 
pass by Calvary’s Hill. It has gone through the Asia Minor 
of Paul and John, It has not seen the good Samaritan. It 
has never glimpsed the men whose love for God has been 
their strength,— men “of whom the world was not worthy.” 
Surely, surely, the race of men with the “White Christ” 
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in it is different from what it was without him. If men look 
back to Adam, and drearily shake their heads over the fan- 
cied entrance of sin into “the world,” one may look back to 
Nazareth with confident joy, henceforth claiming all men for 
goodness and peace. “Greater is he that is in you than 
he that is in the world.” ‘If “by the disobedience of one 
man sin entered into the world,” much more true is it that 
“by the obedience of one shall many be made righteous.” 
Two men stand side by side in the world. One waves 
his hand enthusiastically over human history, and says: 
“See how everything is improving. It will be perfect before 
long. All that is needed is for it to keep on.” The other 
says: “ We are ‘degenerates’; ideals are withering; folly 
reigns ; hope is dying,— let it die. When all this is as bad 
as it can be, there will be a kind of explosion, and a new 
order will be contrived out of the fragments.” The strang- 
est thing about all this is that out of the same material come 
the abundant proofs for each theory. The rose-bush and 
the night-shade gain nutriment from the same soil: one turns 
it into perfume and beauty, the other into deadly poison. 
The difference is in the nature of each, whereby it selects its 
food. In every age these conflicting theories have found 
semi-confirmation. The cynic and the pessimist have al- 
ways been, and hitherto they have lived up to their dark 
possibilities quite as plausibly as in our day. Max Nordau 
is not a unique production of a unique age. Schopen- 
hauer came before him; and the Manichees were before 
Schopenhauer; and the Stoics were before the Manichees; 
and the writer of Ecclesiastes was before the Stoics; and 
the Psalmist’s wail, “Who will show us any good?” was be- 
fore him; and Jacob, with the disagreeable summary of his 
life, “ Few and evil have the days of my life been,” was be- 
fore them all. But the question invariably arises: “ What 
good have these men done? How have they helped the race? 
What reforms have they accomplished?” The raven croaks 
his dismalness; but he eats the carrion he has been croak- 
ing about. One cares little for diagnosis, unless there be 
wisdom to prescribe a remedy. No man, nor the agere- 
gate of men, is ever helped by the simple denunciation of the 
pessimist. A pilgrim falls into the Slough of Despond. Up 
to the brink strays another man. “Help me out,” begs 
Pilgrim. And the only answer is: “ My friend, you are ina 
bad way. But so is everything. That stuff in which you 
are floundering is eight parts sulphur and bitumen, and two 
parts muck. You cannot hope to get any footing there, be- 
cause there is no solid bottom. Your struggle is only work- 
ing you in deeper. If you struggle harder and faster, the 
quicker you will go down; and, when yon are once under, 
and strangled, you will not mind it any more.” ‘ Lend me 
some help: set my feet on some rock,” cries Pilgrim; “and 
I will bless you indeed.” And again the only reply is: “I 
am afraid that even this ground upon which I am standing, 
and which appears to be solid, will soon be as bad as where 
you are. You ought to be glad that you got into it so soon. 
The rest of us will have to wait for a time, but we must all 
come to it sooner or later. After all, a man is nothing but 
the football of unreasoning forces. If he is driven over the 
goal, ’tis by some lucky chance, not to be counted upon. 
He is a parasite on a decaying world, crawling among trees 
which are but giant fungus, breathing air which is only the 


liberated gases of dissolution, and lighted by a light which is: 


the combustion of healthy material. The highest service I 
can render you—the greatest kindness — is, having ex- 
plained these things to you, to leave you, and bid you be 
thankful for your inevitable and speedy release by suffoca- 
tion.” All of which is a parable. 

No man ever helped another from the level of low ideals. 
No man has ever overcome this hopelessness. There is a 
place for the pessimist, a work for him to do. He must see 
the evil in the present. He must cry out against wrong. 
Let him paint it black as night. Let him brand it as he will, 
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but his work is never to be the ultimate. After he has fin- 
ished with his denunciation, a mightier than he must come, 
the latchet of whose shoes he is not worthy to unloose,— the 
larger man with loftier aims and sunnier ideals,— ready to be 
crucified for a world in which he believes through and through. 
The world belongs to him who has the courage to think best 
things, who dares to hope. The leaders are men who are 
brave to believe, who hold to the innate possibility of mak- 
ing life richer and truer, of making laws more just, business 
more equitable, and society more like God’s thought for it 
and less like man’s fear of his neighbor. Oh, what need 
there is for highest standards! Everywhere are the little, 
short-handled banners of expediency, of easy conformity, of 
local conditions, of the passing temper of a community or its 
lazy desire to be let alone. Or, as Brooks declared from 
his neighboring pulpit, “when politicians abandon all ideal 
conceptions of a nation’s life, and talk as if it were a grert 


mercantile enterprise ; when society conceives no higher pur- 


pose for itself than flippant, masked amusement and vul- 
gar display; when so-called literature of realism finds that 
horror and falseness and sin are the only real things; when 
art gives itself up to the representation of what is sordid and 
often unclean; when bright men dull their imagination, clip 
the wings of their fancy,—refuse Parnassus and the muses 
to become creatures of habit and of sloth,—content to be 
numbered among the world’s machinery; when religion for- 
gets God, and becomes a fetich; when the Church busies it- > 
self with devotion to forms of worship and heresy of opinion 
instead of seeking to-fit the great truths of God and holiness 
and character and eternity to the needy, often heedless life 
of the present.” How must all this be met? There is but 
one way,— by lifting the very highest standard and by seek- 
ing with all one’s heart and soul to make it to prevail. Let 
strong men show their force and strength by so doing. Let 
noble women show their “emancipation” by shaking off the 
fetters of what they know very well to be a low grade of so- 
cial life. Let young men, in all their bravery and force and 
buoyancy and fine chivalry, be satisfied with nothing save 
this quest of the Grail of God’s blessing, this seeking 
worthily to attain to the highest. Every soul has wings, if 
only we dared trust them. Every eye is telescopic to “be- 
hold the King in his beauty and the land of far distances,” ’ 
were we willing to use it.- Every man, every woman, is 
worth far more than the weights of earth can measure. 

Not by flashes, by steady radiance does the sun light 
his world. And by steady, stately devotion to what is best 
can you and I prevail. It will not do for us who know 
better to accept what is lower. It does consummate vio- 
lence to our moral force. It is the admission that we are 
conquered by the lesser things to which we yield. Their 
are manufacturing houses, for instance, which discard as 
worthless quantities of manufactured articles that are not 
quite up to the standard of excellence. And you have in 
them. just what you would expect,— reliability and unques- 
tioned fame. _I am told that our noble Shaw Memorial was 
recast several times before it satisfied the artist’s ideal. 
Each day that we pass it, its stirring beauty and thrilling 
movement should remind us of unflinching devotion to a 
high ideal. It is good for us to have it there on the thor- 
oughfare to daily toil. Of what use are heavenly visions, if 
one be disobedient to them? Our better moments impover- 
ish us by wasted soul energy, if in their strength we do no 
greater, better thing. They become our rebuke; for the 
lasting condemnation is that “light has come into the- world, 
and men love darkness rather than light.” q 

But for all great living there must be great motive. 
Motive is the mainspring of life’s mechanism, by whose re- 
lentless pressure can the machinery fulfil its purpose. There 
is too often a disproportion between motive and the work to 
be done. We see men, as it were, driving tacks with trip- 
hammers or firing locomotives with an alcohol lamp. .We 
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see them filling their sails with their own breath or chip- 
ping at granite mountains with a scarf-pin. Motive must 
be ratio-ed to the nobleness or difficulty of purpose. It must 
be broad as life, high and deep as the will of God. Duty is 
a harsh, an ugly word. When we are told that it is our 
duty to be true, we listen and assent; but, if it be pressed, 
we are irritated and often rebellious. There needs a deep 
swelling tide of feeling to sweep us on toward the hardest, 
highest demands of life. Something of beauty there must be 
in it, much of hope, and in all, through all, the spirit of 
noblesse oblige. ‘Yhere is no motive on earth so great and 
masterful as love. Love is the omnipotence of the universe 
set free in the heart of man. Love is God. And forever 
and ever “greater is this that is in you than what is in the 


world.” For “life with all it yields of joy and woe, and 
hope and fear, ...is just our chance o’ the prize of learn- 
ing love.” 


After all, what we need these days is not so much instruc- 
tion in morals as a more compelling stimulus to persistent 
moral endeavor. We are committed to the belief of the im- 
manence of God. There is possible no more glorifying con- 
ception of the world and of life. It means that God is in 
his world,— the force of all its force, the life of every form 
of life, the controlling agent which is directing and ener- 
gizing all toward the goal of perfection and blessing. The 
laws of nature are the shaping hands of God,—the present 
indwelling Power, who is giving constant expression of him- 
self in the myriad forms of beauty and orderliness and 
magnificence. And it is this same indwelling Power which, 
as Spencer says, “wells up within us in the form of con- 
sciousness.” So nature and men are energized by this God 
“in whom we live and move and have our being,” who is 
“closer to us than breathing, nearer than hands and feet.” 
But this fortifying idea gives rise to a surface perplexity, as 
we turn again to our text. “If this same power is in both 
the world and us,” we say, “how can it be true that greater 
is he that is in us than he that is in the world? Have we 
not lost all incentive out of these words when we eliminate 
the old notion of a conflict between God and the evil?” 
There is a very beautiful answer to that, and from that 
answer comes an almost infinite stimulus. How can a 
power in one thing be greater than the power in another, 
when the same power is in both? Let us see. The scien- 
tist stands by the telephone, and says, “ Greater is that which 
is in you than that which is in the boy’s toy magnet”; yet 
the power in each is the one force,— electricity. He stands 
before an intricate engine, and says, “Greater is the power 
that is in you than was in Watt’s tea-kettle”; yet it is the 
one force,— steam. We see, it is a question of organization, 
of adaptability, of the fitting of parts topower. The force is 
indeed identical; but it is organized, and used differently. 
That always marks the degree of difference. Now that there 
is a power in man greater than the power manifested in nature, 
every step of progress, every invention, every modification of 
natural things to man’s requirements, is proof. But there is 
in man also a capacity for a larger accession, a higher use 
of that power, than there is in any other creature. God can- 
not inspire a thunder-storm, for instance, or the stars of 
night; but no human child of his is without his inspiration. 
And that is greatest. There is no manifestation of God’s 
power sublimer than inspiration. And here is the everlast- 
ing secret of overcoming, the everlasting pledge of man’s su- 
premacy to the things about him. It means nothing less to us 
than this: when disaster or pain or accident or ill-success or 
sorrow or loss of money or disappointment come to us in their 
frowning might, and threaten to overthrow us, these all come 
as the result of God’s laws of health or commerce or circum- 
stance; but we can say to them: “ There is within us a power 
greater than in you, and by that power I will master you. 
I will not yield. By God’s fair might I will wrestle with this 
angel in the darkness, and it shall not leave,me until it bless 
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me!” And out of that conflict we may come, as Jacob 
went, halting, with the marks of struggle upon us; but 
henceforth we shall have the name “a prince of God” for 
that we have prevailed. 

Every effort which we put forth for the “ bettering of man’s 
condition,” as we say, is a setting free of this imprisoned 
power of God in their lives, the loosing of this greater force 
among men. ‘That is why there is nothing so hopeful and 
full of promise. That is why there is no more glorifying 
conception of the universe than as the home of the indwell- 
ing God. -And that is why the power which is in us is 
greater than that which is in the world. There is falsity in 
Pope’s word, ‘‘ Whatever is, is right”; but there is brave 
truth in saying, ‘‘ Whatever is right can be brought to pass.” 
There is nothing in the world which can be relied upon to 
do us only good. There is nothing in the world which can 
be relied upon to do us only evil. And» every stroke for 
God’s greater power in God’s world is a hastening of God’s 
beneficent work for us and for all. 

And now the substance of what I wanted to say to you - 
is this: Be true to this greatest power. Be loyal to the 
highest. Take the best view of life. Have you ever seen 
a glow-worm? Which is the true glow-worm, the black in- 
sect you see crawling by day with nothing to indicate that it 
is nothing but a worm or the lustrous emerald-topaz which 
Judge men by their best types. Set 
a high standard for yourself and be true to it for the sake of 
those who have not attained. Every shipmaster sails by the 
heavenly guiding of the north star. The stars always guide 
to the greatest, as the wise men found the Christ. The 
world waits for such men. When they come, the whole 
world and the glory of it yield to their lawful masters. If 
you would raise others, be yourself a mountain peak, pierc- 
ing the clouds, fanned by the wandering winds of God, and 
visited by his angels. 

There is a life divine within you. Reverence it, and let 
it win. There is a light divine within you. Be true to it, and 
let it shine. There is a divine love within you. Loose it, and 
let it go. Even though it take you to Gethsemane and Gol- 
gotha, follow it, follow it. If by it you be lifted up from 
the earth, you will draw all men unto you. So be ye more 
than conquerors, of good heart and hope. Amen. 


Spiritual Life. 


There is no finer chemistry than that by which the ele- 
ment of suffering is so compounded with spiritual forces that 
it issues to the world as gentleness and strength.— George S. 
Merriam. : 

& 


Any soul that is capable of falling on its knees in the 
presence of anything felt to be greater, nobler, better than 
itself, is a worshipper of God, and has within itself the prom- 
ise and potency of eternal advance.— Minot J. Savage. 


at 


What men have known of God is not in the books, but in 
the soul. What Jesus knew of God is not in the gospel 
statement, nor did he ever intend that it should bemeelt 
was in him; and we see it, feel it, know it, wherever ‘and 
whenever we meet him.— #. /. Hayward. 


& 


Here are heroisms fair as chivalry could boast: self-sur- 
renders, consecrated affections, virtues that should extort an 
angel’s praise, are all right before you. For you waits the 
beauty. Over you hangs not the glamour, but the reality. 
Your home may be the idyl. It all depends on whether you 
have the eye to,see.— 4, W. Jackson. ,, 
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It is safe to say that almost every one, in 
circumstances to make it possible, has acted 
upon the advice of the old poet Stevenson 
loves to quote, 


‘Out of myself and my country I go,’’ 


and has left this human bee-hive. Yet, with 
the drones and queen-bees gone, it swarms 
and hums with little appreciable difference. 

One thing at a time, be it bad or good, 
is easily shouldered; but the simultaneous- 
ness of recent fluctuating war news, terrific 
heat, and the glorious Fourth, has left some 
of us without what one of our ministers here 
describes as ‘‘that exercise which on cooler 
days he calls his mind.’’ ‘‘Happy, indeed, ’’ 
as Lowell says, in his additional Beatitude, 
‘fis the man who has nothing to say, and 
*cannot be persuaded to say it!’’ 

But this hot weather languor does not 
quite suppress all intellectual activity, as 
may be proved by a visit any of these July 
mornings to the library of the Charity Or- 
ganization Society of this city. Here, at 
half-past eight each day, meet together more 
than a score of college and _ university 
women, with feminine workers in charitable 
institutions, for the study of: practical phil- 
anthropy. They listen to a lecture by some 
one who is an authority, and then, under 
the guidance of one who is acquainted with 
the conditions of the city, visit some ter- 
ritory or institution which illustrates the 
morning lecture. This is the truly scientific, 
he laboratory method of studying; and the 
students find themselves, as Mr. Cleveland 
has said, facing not a theory, but a condi- 

' tion. Among the lectures there was one on 
‘*Brooklyn’s Charitable Institutions,’’ given 
by Rev. William I. Nichols, lately of the 
Spring Garden Church, Philadelphia, and 
now secretary of the Brooklyn Bureau of 
Charities, where he is doing so noble a 
work that all classes of his fellow-citizens 
love and uphold him. Five universities 
and four colleges are represented in this 
class, which, it is but truth to say, finds in 
New York the ideal spot for the study of 
poverty and crime and their relief. 


Their relief! How vastly superior and 
intelligent are the latter-day to the old 
methods! It has taken years for the public 


authorities to learn that the key to the solu- 
tion of the problem of city poverty is found 
in training the children, and that character- 
forming, to be effective, must not be inter- 
mittent. But the lesson has been learned at 
last; and this summer, for the first time, 
the board of education has taken the vacation 
schools, started several years ago by the 
Children’s Aid Society, under its own 
charge, and has made an appropriation for 
their maintenance. This means that the 
children of the tenement districts aré not to 
be thrown for three months each year on the 
streets, where not an elevating influence sur- 
rounds them. 

There is a Hebrew institution, the Educa- 
tional Alliance, which has ever done the 
wisest work of its kind. Picture exhibi- 
tions during the winter season are provided 
for the recreation and elevation of its pa- 
trons; and during the hot months it throws 
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open the roof of its fine building for a 
garden, to which the neighborhood may 
have free access. It is needless to say that 
the popularity of this democratic roof-garden 
is immense. It is more crowded than that 
on the magnificent pile of buildings known 
as the Waldorf-Astoria, its antipode in 
everything. At one is served sterilized 
milk at a cent a glass and soda-water at 
three cents, and at the other champagne 
and equally costly beverages. Hungarian 
bands dispense sweet music at each, and, 
trusting the account of one who has visited 
both, lifts the residents of Delancey Street 
above the cares and troubles of their hard 
lives, as it has little need to do for those 
who live on Fifth Avenue. 

Two local events occurred here on July 4, 
which helped to celebrate a day already made 
a red-letter day by the news of our magnifi- 
cent victory in Cuban waters. The fine 
speedway for fast driving, which runs along 
the Harlem River under High Bridge, was 
thrown open for the first time. The city has 
spent millions of dollars in its construction. 
It was begun some four years ago, during 
the hard times, ostensibly to give employ~ 
ment to hundreds of men thrown out of work. 
It will be recalled by some how difficult it 
was to prevent the authorities from using a 
portion of our beautiful Central Park for the 
speedway. Also, on the Fourth, a new 
bridge over the Harlem River was thrown 
open. This, too, has cost the city its 
millions; but it was a necessity, which 
cannot be said for the speedway, fine as is 
its construction, and solid and handsome as 
are its miles of masonry along the river 
bank. 

Greater New York is existing just now 
without a resident Unitarian minister in her 
population, so far as is known, and expe- 
riences no great difficulty, notwithstanding 
the occasional appearance of bridal couples 
at headquarters, expecting to be married at 
a moment’s notice. The All Souls’ pastor 
is not so far away, however, that he cannot 
be had within a few hours’ time, if the 
need arises. Mr. Slicer is in the Adiron- 
dacks, where he is deserving Izaak Walton’s 
quaint ‘‘blessing upon all that are lovers of 
virtue, dare trust in Providence, be quiet, 
and go a-angling.’’ About the middle of 
July Mr. Slicer goes to his country home at 
Little Compton, R.I. Dr. Savage will pass 
most of his summer at Billerica, Mass. 
His beloved colleague, Mr. Collyer, writes 
that early in September he will turn his face 
toward home from foreign shores. Mr. 
Wright is out of town, but his whereabouts 
is not generally known. Mr. Chadwick may 
be found during the next two months at his 
hill-top home in Chesterfield, Mass. Rev. 
D. M. Wilson, Mr. Camp’s successor, when 
last heard from, was looking for some moun- 
tain height where winds of the upper air 
move on stillest summer afternoons. The 
Unitarian superintendent in these Middle 
States has also shaken the dust of the city 
from his feet, and, to paraphrase another’s 
words, is calm and content on a Berkshire 
table-land, one thousand feet above the level 
of his worries. It is, undoubtedly, now a 
fact of common knowledge that Rev. John P. 
Forbes..of Taunton, Mass., has accepted the 
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unanimous call of the Church of our Sav- 
iour, Brooklyn, to become its pastor. 
Highly complimentary notices of Mr. 
Forbes’s splendid work in Taunton have 
appeared in the newspapers here, and they 
have served to interest deeply the general 
public in this invaluable addition to their 
ministerial ranks. Still greater is the Uni- 
tarian rejoicing. There is great happiness 
among the members of the Montclair society 
over Rev. Arthur H. Grant’s acceptance of 
their pastorate. To have a minister all to 
themselves, instead of sharing with Orange 
the services of its minister, is a source of 
great satisfaction to the Montclair Unita- 
rians, and is indicative of the rapid strides 
which the young society is making toward 
self-support and an enlarging usefulness. 
But we expected as much of Montclair in 
this era of great victories. 


In the last New York letter mention was 
made of the ‘‘Children’s Department’’ in 
the Pratt Institute Free Library, and of the 
war diary hung on its walls, to which new 
events were daily added, and around which 
the children crowded eagerly. The ‘‘Chil- 
dren’s Department’’ of the Pratt Library has 
become a model for many similar depart- 
ments in libraries throughout the country. 
Its directors feel, therefore, a great responsi- 
bility in all matters pertaining to it. Fear- 
ing that the mention made of the war diary 
might lead the readers of the New York let- 
ter to believe that the Pratt Library encour- 
aged a youthful interest in sensational war 
news, they have asked to have it explained 
that this war diary was to discourage this 
very thing, and is wholly compiled with this 
end in view. M. A. M. 


In Athens, 


In a comer of the Odeion of Herodes 
Atticus is an enormous earthenware wine-jar, 
—a vessel which still goes by its ancient 
name of fithos. One day, as Prof. Dérpfeld 
was concluding his lecture to a group of 
archeologists in the ruins of the old theatre, 
they were suddenly startled by seeing a head 
thrust out of the jar, which lay on its side. 
Then shoulders, body, and legs slowly 
emerged. Inquiry showed that a half-witted 
man, driven about by the persecutions of 
a rabble of boys, had taken refuge in the old 
wine-jar, and had lived there most of the 
time for two weeks. A kind woman had 
brought him food, and covered the mouth of 
the jar with a curtain. The poor wretch 
sadly lacked the wisdom of Diogenes, and 
was more in need of merciful than of honest 
men. This modern Greek duplication of the 
life of the old cynic I offer in evidence 
against the scepticism of those who maintain 
that the philosopher could not have found 
a jar big enough to live in, and have no 
doubt that, if we could have got at the phi- 
losophy of this second Diogenes, we should - 
have found it sufficiently cynical. 

It is in this way that old customs, words, 
ideas, and traditions keep popping up and 
emerging from the human pottery in which 
they have been bottled. When you examine 
them, you find that they are not dead: they 
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have not even been hermetically sealed. 
Though a little wrinkled or a trifle rheumatic, 
they are living and breathing, and frequently 
venture out in public.—Fyrom ‘‘ The Isles and 
Shrines of Greece,’’ by S. J. Barrows. 


Emetson’s Obscurity. 


BY LUCIA TRUE AMES. 


In an admirable treatise on ‘‘English 
Composition,’’ a Harvard professor speaks 
of Emerson’s ‘‘obscurity,’’ and affirms that 
he takes it to be ‘‘a matter of actual 
thought.’’ This phrase is in itself some- 
what obscure. He continues: ‘‘Asked pre- 
cisely what Emerson has told you, in all 
human probability you will be compelled to 
confess that you do not know. . . . No one 
of his essays that I have ever read leaves 
in your mind an impression that you 
can definitely phrase.’’ Here the author 
confidently assumes that every one has the 
same difficulty as he himself, and does not 
hesitate to add the frank and amazing con- 
fession that he does ‘‘not understand at all’’ 
these words from Emerson: ‘‘The simplest 
person, who in his integrity worships God, 
becomes God; yet for ever and ever the influx 
of this better and universal self is unsearch- 
able. ’’ 

Prof. Wendell’s carefully considered criti- 
cism might not cause surprise if it came 
from a man distinguished in science or art 
or mathematics. But it comes from a man 
distinguished in letters, who in this very 
book has paid a tribute to idealism. I con- 
fess his words astonish me. 

It might seem presumption to differ from 
so learned a critic, were it not true that 
learning has no more to do with understand- 
ing Emerson than it has to do with under- 
standing the Fourth Gospel. A Boston judge 
was once asked if he read Emerson. ‘‘No,’’ 
he replied: ‘‘I don’t understand him; but 
my daughters do. ”’ Z 

‘Emerson, unlike Browning, seldom uses 
obsolete or inverted or bizarre expressions: 
he does not require us to keep a dictionary 
and an encyclopedia at our elbow. Unlike 
Carlyle, he never indulges in complex sen- 
tences, full of digressions and parentheses. 
His style is clear. The difficulty in under- 
standing him comes from ot having his point 
of view. We do not look at the world and 
at life and death and things to come as he 
looks at them. The professor has correctly 
said ‘‘his obscurity’? is ‘‘a matter of 
thought’’; but, I contend, it is not, as he 
imagines, Emerson’s weak or _ illogical 
thought that is at fault, but rather his 
readers’ weak thought, due to lack of sym- 
pathy and spiritual insight. 

The passage which the professor declares 
he cannot understand at all is of the same 
-order as those mystical sayings of one who 
called himself the ‘‘Light,’’ but whose words 
were only hard sayings to many of the wise 
and prudent of his day. ‘‘He that would 
lose his life shall save it.”’ 
Bread of Life: if any man eat of this bread, 
he shall live.’’ ‘‘Abide in me, and I in 
you.’’? There are many humble folk, who 
have never studied rhetoric or metaphysics, 
who feel what these words mean. 
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Now what does Emerson mean when he 
utters the bold words, ‘‘The simplest person, 
who in his integrity worships God, becomes 
God; yet for ever and ever the influx of this 
better and universal self is unsearchable’’ ? 
This is profound philosophy and poetry in 
prose form: the thought is not fully ex- 
pressed. The reader is assumed to be suffi- 
ciently sympathetic with the writer to read 
a little between the lines, and to insert the 
words ‘‘in so far’’ before ‘‘becomes God.’’ 
I take it, then, the meaning is that, no mat- 
ter how unlearned and humble a man may 
be, in so far as he consciously and gladly 
opens himself to the influx of the divine 
Spirit in which we live and move and have 
our being (¢.e., harmonizes his will with 
God’s will, loves what God loves), ¢o chat 
extent he is God ; for the essenceof Deity is 
in him. Thus the water in the cup that you 
have filled beneath the ocean wave is salt 
water, the essence of the ocean; and to that 
extent is the ocean. Perhaps this is all that 
is needed to make clear the passage; but 
words alone can never make it understood 
until the thought itself has been spiritually 
discerned. Three things must enter into 
man’s experience before they can be known: 
they are holiness, love, and beauty. Ex- 
plain to Jesse Pomeroy, if you will, the uni- 
versal brotherhood of man; explain to Helen 
Keller, if you can, the beauty of a sym- 
phony or landscape. But you will have 
a harder task if you endeavor to make clear 
to many an eminent scholar the mystic say- 
ings of our New England prophet. To con- 
tinue, what does Emerson mean by ‘‘the 
better and universal self’’? Philosophers 
tell us that, strictly speaking, we must not 
say ‘‘your mind’’ or ‘‘my mind’’; for mind 
is one, as I may say arithmetic is one. We 
do not say, ‘‘According to my arithmetic, 
two and two make four; and to your arith- 
metic they make five.’’ The first is arith- 
metic, —universal arithmetic: the second is 
nonsense. When we say, ‘‘Mind is one,’ 
we touch Emerson’s thought of the ‘‘Uni- 
versal Self,’’ of infinite reason, of boundless 
spiritual life, incarnated in countless human 
lives; and here it may be said, in passing, 
that Emerson, like Tennyson, Browning, and 
all other great seers and poets, held that each 
little life, though ever sharing more and 
more of the ‘‘Universal Self,’’ will ever 
keep its own identity, its freedom of the 
will, its full self-consciousness. 

When Emerson is not easy reading, it is 
because his thoughts are not as our thoughts. 
He breathes, unexhausted, that pure upper 
air, — 

‘*In a region where the wheel 
On which all beings ride 
Visibly revolves, ’’*— 


a region where we pant and faint. 

We can think clearly and talk cleverly 
about Priam, Cesar, Guinevere, about par- 
ticiples or mollusks or cryptograms; but we 
are suspicious of the man who talks of such 
moonshine things as ‘‘spirit,’’ ‘‘infinity,’’ 
‘¢personality,’’ and who speaks as one having 
authority, and not like us poor scribes. 

I hold Emerson to be consistent, despite 
Prof. Wendell’s implication in his book to 
the contrary. Doubtless, a superficial read- 


* Emerson’s poem of ‘‘Celestial Love.” 
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ing of Emerson’s works might bring to light 
many superficial inconsistencies. The book 
of Proverbs gives this counsel, ‘‘Answer a 
fool according to his folly’’; and, further 
on, it says, ‘‘ Answer a fool not according to 
his folly.’’ Every teacher has, doubtless, 
had occasion to follow each counsel many 
times. He has had wit enough to gauge his 
answer according to the nature of his fool. 
He is not troubled by such inconsistencies. 
May we not advise any one who is troubled 
by Emerson’s inconsistencies simply to read 
more Emerson? 

In spite of Prof. Wendell’s scepticism, I 
assert, with all due deference, that for a 
lover of Emerson to tell what he has defi- 
nitely learned from his master would be an 
easy task. Emerson is, as Matthew Arnold 
well said, ‘‘the aider and friend of those 
who live in the spirit.’’ I know of no one 
who from first to last has taught us so con- 
tinuously, definitely, and sanely certain 
specific things that we, as Americans, most 
need to know and feel. 

If any. passage seems obscure, wrestle with 
it, in confident hope that it has a real mean- 
ing, and is not jargon. To master the ob- 
scure passages in such an essay as that.on 
‘Poetry and Imagination’’ means to get such 
mental sinew as makes our common, flabby 
thought virile. It means to get a new way 
of looking at life, to get a truer perception 
of relative values, to get a hitherto un- 
dreamed perception of relationships. 


Literature. 


English Reminiscences.* 


When one reads in an English review of 
Mr. George Russell’s reminiscences that ‘‘he 
has made one of the most entertaining books 
we have ever looked through,’’ we wonder 
whether the volume will deserve this high | 
praise. On first turning the leaves, we note 
the presence of many familiar anecdotes. 
Now and then we come upon one which 
seems not up to its own best level in the 
telling, like the single remark from Abraham 
Lincoln, ‘People who like this sort of thing 
will find this the sort of thing they like.’’ 
But, turning back again to the beginning, 
and taking the recollections as they come, 
one quickly becomes interested, and finds 
that the story-teller has the knack of hitting 
off the characters of the people he has known 
in a striking way. The first sentence catches 
the attention: ‘‘Of the celebrated Mrs. Dis 
raeli, her husband is reported to have said, 
“She is an excellent creature; but she never 
can remember which came first, the Greeks 
or the Romans.’’’ We have some chapters 
on single individuals, like Lords Russell and 
Shaftesbury, other chapters on manners and 
morals, several on conversation and parodies 
in prose and verse, and various interesting 
odds and ends, showing the ins and outs of 
human character. = 

Some of the stories throw fresh light upon 
the characters mentioned. For instance, the 
queen is reported to have said of Gladstone, 
‘‘He speaks to me as if I were a public 


*CoLLECTIONS AND Recotiections. By One who has 
kept a Diary. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
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meeting.’’ The explanation offered is that 
‘*Mr. Gladstone harangues her about the pol- 
ity of the Hittites or the harmony between 
the Athanasian Creed and Homer. The 
queen, perplexed. and uncomfortable, tries to 
make a digression, addresses a remark to a 
daughter, or proffers biscuits to a begging 
terrier. Mr. Gladstone restrains himself with 
an effort till the princess has answered or 
the dog has sat down, and then promptly re- 
sumes, ‘I was about to say’— Meanwhile 
the flood has gathered force by delay; and, 
when it bursts forth again, it carries all 
before it.”’ 

Mr. Russell has found clergymen to be 
interesting companions. Mr. Bright, how- 
ever, applied a somewhat more rigid test, 
when he said of Bishop Wilberforce’s exu- 
berant and infectious jollity, ‘‘If I was paid 
what a bishop is paid for doing what a 
bishop does, I should find abundant cause for 
merriment in the credulity of my country- 
men.’’ Mr. Julian Sturgis has furnished his 
friend with some American gems which are 
quite familiar to us, including the ‘‘shorn 
lamb.’’? Here is a repartee showing the 
somewhat acrid humor of a former Oxford 
man. ‘‘A brother-fellow of Oriel had be- 
haved rather outrageously at dinner over 
night, and, coming out of chapel next morn- 
ing, essayed to apologize to Marriott, ‘My 
friend, I’m afraid I made rather a fool of 
myself last night.’ ‘My dear fellow, I as- 
sure you I observed nothing unusual.’ ’’ 

A few of the felicities of undergraduate 
examinations in English universities follow: 

“* Question.—My punishment is greater 
than I can bear.’. Who said this? Under 
what circumstances ?’ 

‘* Answer.—‘ Agag, when he was hewn in 
pieces.”’’ One wonders at what stage of 
the process he began to think it was going 
a little too far. 

“‘What is faith?’’ inquired an examiner 
in “‘Pass-divinity.’’ ‘‘Faith is the faculty 
by which we are enabled to believe that 
which we know is not true,’’ replied the 
undergraduate, who had learned his -defini- 
tion by heart, but imperfectly, from a popu- 
lar cram-book. A superficial knowledge of 
literature may sometimes be a snare. ‘‘Can 
you give me any particulars of Oliver Crom- 
well’s death?’’ asked an examiner in history 
in 1874. ‘‘Oh, yes, sir,’’ eagerly replied 
the. victim: ‘‘he exclaimed, ‘Had I but 
served my God as I have served my king, he 
would not in mine age have left me naked to 
mine enemies!’ ’’ 


Miss THropora. By Helen Leah Reed. 
Boston: Richard G. Badger & Co. $1.— 
Every good Bostonian must be interested in 
this story of Boston’s West End. The ap- 
preciation of values in these “quaint, tree- 
lined streets,’’ sloping from the top of Bea- 
con Hill toward the river, the understanding 
of favorite local prejudices and predilections, 
the insight into certain social distinctions 
that grow seriously absurd, even to the Bos- 
tonian himself, as his years increase and he 
travels more,—these and many little touches 
of description appeal with confidence to the 
sentiment of the true lover of the deservedly 
famous town. The character sketches, too, 
all seem familiar. Miss Chatterwits recalls 
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vividly the very dressmaker who used to 
bring her bag and her nimble tongue to the 
home of the present writer, thirty years ago. 
She, too, was an authority on the biography 
of all the Beacon "Hill families; and, like 
Miss Chatterwits, she lamented the passing 
of earlier days, and even wore a duplicate of 
the little velvet cushion at her side. Miss 
Reed has evidently sacrificed something of 
the story interest to this local treatment, 
and probably few of her readers will se- 
riously regret the loss in consideration of 
the gain. Yet it was little short of unfeel- 
ing to condense the close of Miss Theodora’s 
romance into a single page, and leave the 
reader to imagine how delightful this belated 
flowering in the sunshine of a widened exist- 
ence must have been. Each of the love- 
stories in the book is characteristically af- 
fected by the surroundings. Only one 
familiar with West End streets can fully 
appreciate the chapter headings, which have 
been drawn after photographs by Florence 
Pearl England. 


STEPPING STONES TO LITERATURE. By 
Sarah Louise Arnold and Charles B. Gilbert. 
The seventh book of this delightful set of 
readers was made entirely of selections from 
American authors, and intended mainly for 
the seventh grade of our public schools, in 
which the history of the United States usu- 
ally receives considerable attention. The 
authors sensibly suggested that the natural 
connection between the literature and the 
history of a country should here be empha- 
sized. The eighth book, however, is made 
wholly from the writings of English authors, 
such as every intelligent boy and girl should 
be familiar with. Like all the books of this 
series, it is admirably adapted for its pur- 
pose; namely, to lead a child to wholesome, 
solid reading. These are books that should 
be in each child’s home library, whether 
they are also read in school or not. It is 
true that some of the pieces are selections; 
but they are generously given, and are in 
every case likely to lead to the reading of 
the book from which they are taken. Shake- 
speare’s King Henry the Eighth is given as 
the last of the readings, and this is said to 
be the first instance of the general introduc- 
tion of one of Shakespeare’s dramas in a 
school reader. 


THIRTY STRANGE Stories. By H. G. 
Wells. Harper & Brothers. $1. 50.—Mr. 
Wells deals by preference with the uncanny, 
choosing often to build on a basis of scien- 
tific knowledge somewhat as did Jules Verne, 
and developing grotesque effects that may be 
impressive or not according to the character 
and mood of his reader. That is, he does 
not always succeed in attaining the atmos- 
phere of reality he strives for; and the reader 
becomes conscious of the effort. These sto- 
ries, reprinted, we believe, from an earlier 
edition, show Mr. Wells’s methods more 
plainly than his longer books. If there is 
nothing here so horrible as that earlier tale 
of the vivisector who tried to make beasts 
into men, there is still enough to try weak 
nerves in such conceptions as those of the 
strange, deadly orchid, the haunting ghost- 
moth, the transference of one man’s soul into 
another man’s body, the experience of the 
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man who moved out of space into the fourth 
dimension, and others. Not all the stories 
are of this character; but they are all un- 
usual, for one reason or another. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Living Age, Sixth Series, Vol. XVIII., 
April, May, June, 1898, is a solid volume,. 
in which may be found a rare collection of 
poetry, together with tales of fine quality, 
with many articles scientific and literary. 
There are records of travel, adventure, and 
exploration. The selections are made with 
good taste and judgment, and the balance of 
interests represented for readers of all kinds 
is admirable. The general reader of intelli- 
gence must go far to find an equal amount of 
good reading and various suljects of general 
interest. 


Ginn & Co. have added to their ‘‘Standard 
English Classics’?  .Macaulay’s elaborate 
Essay on Addison. It is edited with much 
intelligence and taste by Herbert Augustine 
Smith, Ph.D., instructor in English in Yale 
College. There is a good sketch of Macau- 
lay and some thirty pages of notes which 
help to make clearer the meaning of the 
text,—with Macaulay generally a work of 
supererogation,— impart general information 
connected with the subject of the essay, 
and throw many side-lights on the literary 
history of Addison’s time. The praise of 
Macaulay’s style seems to us too unqualified. 
It was a glittering armor rather than such 
clinging raiment as ‘‘more exprest than hid’’ 
his thought, as Vivien’s samite robe her 
body’s subtle grace. Its tendency to epi- 
gram was at the expense of simple truth. 


The Szbelot reprints for June and July are 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s ‘‘The Flight of 
the Princess’’ and Richard Jeffery’s ‘‘Saint 
Guido,’’ the story of what the wheat told 
to the little boy. The former is a chapter 
out of Stevenson’s Prince Otto,—that chapter 
which Joseph Jacobs called one of the most 
perfect things Stevenson ever wrote, coming, 
‘‘with the plunge from courtly artificialities, 
into the open air and nature unadorned.’’ 
Jeffery’s story is charming, thoroughly child- 
like, and yet full of historic suggestion. 
William Watson is to be the poet of the 
August number. It is to be hoped that 
Thomas B. Mosher of Portland has found 
many subscribers to this series, which. he 
sends out for 50 cents a year; for it would 
be a distinct loss to have it come to an 
end. 


The Magazines, 


The American Kitchen Magazine is a 
domestic science monthly, which aims, above 
all things, to be practical, and yet manages 
to be interesting at the same time. In the 
July number Mrs. Ellen H. Richards writes 
of poisonous foods, thinking that ptomaine 
poisoning seems to be on the increase, and 
that the public needs more information on 
the subject. Mary Hinman Abel follows 
recent investigators in combating the notion 
that mushrooms have high nutritive value, 
but welcomes the wider enjoyment of them 
as delicate, pleasure-giving morsels. Martha 
Bockee Flint describes the old-time use of 
flowers in cookery, which may be compared 
with some of the recipes given in another 
part of the magazine for flower sandwiches. 
The recipes are suitable for this summer 
weather; and there are many practical hints 
throughout the magazine, which can only be 
appreciated by enthusiastic housekeepers. 


* The July Yorum contains a sketch of Glad- 
stone, written four years ago with the stipu- 
lation that it should not&be™published until 
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after the death of its subject. It isa study 
of the man rather than a chronicle of his 
career. ‘Two articles have relation to the 
present national position,—one on ‘‘The 
Philippine Islands,’’ by Mr. Frank F. 
Hilder, written out of personal observation 
of the country and observation of its people, 
and the other, ‘‘The Ethics of Modern War- 
fare,’’ in which Hon. S. J. Barrows traces 
the development of two tendencies, —one 
operating to make war more destructive, the 
other to soften its harshness and inspire 
stronger feelings of humanity. Mr. H. S. 
Townsend, who is_ inspector- general of 
schools in Hawaii, shows the high standing 
of the Hawaian educational systems and the 
exceptionally good average of education 
among the people there. ‘‘Indian Supersti- 
tions and Legends,’’ by Simon Pokagon, the 
last chief of the Pottawottomie Pokagon 
Band, will be particularly interesting to all 
who care for folk-lore stories. 


E. W. Hornung is the author of the lead- 
ing story in Cassell’s Magazine ; but it is not 
in his best style, nor is the subject-matter 
attractive. It is called ‘‘In the Chains of 
Crime,’’ ‘‘being the confessions of a late 
prisoner of the crown, and some time accom- 
plice of the more notorious A. J. Raffles, 
cricketer and criminal.’’ Bret Harte’s ‘‘Sa- 
lomy Jane’s Kiss’’ and ‘‘A Little Entan- 
glement,’’ by Halliwell Sutcliffe, are more 
enjoyable stories, better suited to the general 
character of the magazine. Gilbert Cunning- 
ham describes ‘‘ Bull-fighting in Mexico’’ in 
a wholly different spirit from that with 
which a similar scene in Spain is depicted 
in another leading magazine of this month. 
This is vivid description, not easily read by 
those of sensitive nerves; and it ends in 
a tragedy. It is illustrated by C. B. Waite. 
Joseph Hocking begins a serial story in 
this number, entitled ‘‘Trevanion: A Story 
of Cornwall.’’ Alfred T. Story writes of 
‘*Mutinies at Sea,’’ and there are other 
articles of equal interest. 


Even the Magazine of Art seems to follow 
somewhat the general tendency of magazines 
to deepen the impressions of war experiences 
now in the public mind, since its frontispiece 
is a reproduction of John Charlton’s painting 
‘CAfter the Battle: Sedan,’’ which shows 
the wild flight of riderless horses, mad with 
terror. Charlton is described in the article 
by M. H. Spielmann as the artist on whom 
has fallen the mantel of Sir Francis Grant, 
the first genuine English painter of horse, 
hound, and pink. The other articles are cer- 
tainly peaceful. Frederick S. Robinson de- 
scribes the decorative art of Windsor Castle 
and the French bronzes of the queen. Henri 
Frantz writes of Lucien Falize, the great 
goldsmith, who died a few months ago, ‘‘just 
when the French press, with one consent, 
were praising his ‘Olive Branch,’ ’’ and who 
is pictured as not only a great artist, but a 
noble and lovable man. Aymer Vallance re- 
views intelligently Mr. Lewis F. Day’s 
book about stained and painted glass, and 
the article is provided with six illustrations. 
The Royal Academy exhibition, rood screens 
in England, and ‘‘The Apotheosis of 
Homer,’’ meaning the bas-relief in the 
British Museum, are the subjects also treated 
in this number; and there is an interesting 
estimate of Philip H. Calderon and his. work 
by G. A. Storey, which is beautifully illus- 
trated. 


In the Avena for July George Fred Will- 
iams discusses ‘‘Government by Banks,’’ 
denouncing the Republican party, and seeing 
in their plans mere counter-attacks to impede 
the march of bimetallism. He predicts 
that, when there is any legislation concern- 
ing banks, it will be to take from their 
power, not to add to it. A picture of Mr. 
Williams precedes the article. Prof. Frank 
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Parsons considers objections to the present 
war, and concludes that,. when war is just 
and necessary, it may be a beneficent means 
of progress, and that, while this one will 
doubtless have some detrimental results, it 
will have good consequences besides the ac- 
complishment of its immediate objects. 
Prof. Henry S. Green dubs Mr. Godkin the 
Celsus of the new economic gospel; and, 
taking the ‘‘Problems of Democracy’’ for 
his text, he writes earnestly in opposition to 
its point of view, believing that ‘‘the new 
school will prove as great a success as Mr. 
Godkin beating the tom-tom of Malthusian- 
ism, and burning joss-sticks to the economic 
man.’’ A notable feature of this number is 
Count Leo Tolstoi’s ‘‘The Superstitions of 
Science,’’ translated from the Russian by 
Charles Johnston. 


Literary Notes. 


Following his admirable study of Tenny- 
son, published four years ago, Rev. Stopford 
Brooke is busily engaged upon a study of 
Browning. The book is expected to be ready 
in the early autumn. 


With the new volume the Saturday Lven- 
ing Post begins its one hundred and seventy- 
first year, making it the oldest weekly pub- 
lication in the United States, having 
originally been founded by Benjamin 
Franklin in 1728. 


The August Ladies’ Home Journal will be 
made up almost entirely of fiction. There 
are promised seven or eight short stories, in 
addition to Julia Magruder’s serial. Julian 
Hawthorne, John Kendrick Bangs, Abbe 
Carter Goodloe, Clara Morris, Sewell Ford, 
and others have contributed. 


The announcement by the Funk & Wag- 
nalls Publishing Company of the publica- 
tion, in the fall, of the complete poems of 
Richard Realf, with a memoir by his friend 
and literary executor, Col. Richard J. Hin- 
ton, is of notable literary interest. A few of 
Richard Realf’s fugitive poems have been 
the cherished possession of lovers and of 
poetry. The largest collection known to be 
in any one’s possession is stated as thirty- 
four, being the poems published in /ar- 
per’s, the Atlantic, Century, Scribner's, the 
Independent, and the Argonaut. Col. 


Hinton has gathered one hundred and 
seventy, including lyrics, songs, and 
sonnets. 


Books Received. 


To Pusiisuers.—AW books sent to the CHRISTIAN 


REGISTER will be promptly acknowledged under the head 


of “Books Received,” with statement of publisher's address 
and price, if known. But we can guarantee no other return, 
as the rapid multiplication of new works compels us to 
limit the number selected for critical notice and review. 


* From the Government Printing Office. 
Report of the Commissioner of Education. 


From Henry Holt & Co., New York. 
Rupert of Hentzau. By Anthony Hope. $1.50. 


From the Macmillan Company, New York. 

The Modern Reader’s Bible. St. Luke and St. Paul. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Richard G. 
Moulton. 

From D. Appleton & Co., New York. , 

Play of Animals. By Karl Groos. Translated by Eliza- 
beth L. Baldwin. Preface and Appendix by J. Mark 
Baldwin. $1.75. 

From the Christian Literature Company, New York. 

The Zend-Avesta. Translated by James Darmesteter. 
Sacred Books of the East. Edited by Max Miiller. 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


The Dashing U. S. Marines. Song for medium voice. 
Words by Geetoe Cooper. Music by C. M. Pyke. . 
The Golden Gate. Sacred Song. Words and music by 


Good Nick, Little ae Good Night. Song for alto or 
i . By J.C. Macy. i 
ee ie, : Words by Richard Hovey. Music by 

Frederic Field Bullard. 
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The Spirit of God. 
CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR. 
$1.50. 


An idea of the work may be gained from the titles of the 
chapters; The Spirit, The Hindu Doctrine of the Spirit, 
Doctrine of the Spirit in Christianity, Sense of the Unseen 
The Spirit in Nature, The Kinship in Nature, The Spir- 
itual Power f the Senses, The Spirit in Life, The Spirit 
in the Spirit, T; he Spirit in Immortal Life, The Spirit in 
eee fs ite oe He The Spirit in Conscience 

e Spirit in Christ, writ in History, The Spirit i: ; 
all Religions, Live in the Spirit. a elent sr 


Heart-Beats. A Book of Meditations. 
By Prorar CHUNDER MozoomparR. With 
Portrait and Biographical Sketch of, the 
Author. Cloth, red edges, $1.50; white, full 
gilt, $2.00. : 


Its poetic title is suggestive of its contents. It is a col- 
lection of brief paragraphs, which are not so much the 
scintillations of the intellect as poems of the imagination 
and pulsations of the heart. It is an illustration of the 
lofty heights to which devotional sentiment may rise, free 
from all tinge of superstition.—Christian Register. 


By Prorap 
233 pages. Cloth, 


The Oriental Christ. By Prorap 
CHUNDER Mozoompar. New Edition. 193 
pages. Cloth, $1.25. 


The existence of this book is a phenomenon,— more than 
a curiosity; and rich as a new, fresh, and very suggestive 


study of the character and person of Christ.—Christian 
Union. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
brice by : 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


141 Franklin Street, - - - Boston. 


The Deeper Meanings 


FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY. 


CONTENTS: The Cost of the Divine Spark ; 
The Poet-vision; Looking at Life through 
New Eyes; Rejoice, we Conquer! 


Price 50 Cents. 
For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, en receipt of 
price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
141 Franklin Street, - - + 


MESSAGES OF 
Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


Boston. 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


PRICE $1.00. 


For sale by booksellers. 
price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
141 Franklin Street, . - i 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 


Boston. 


796 
The Dome. 
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Child’s Evening Hymn. 


BY N. i. F. 


Silent now, o’er hill and plain, 
The shades of evening creep. 

All Earth’s busy, weary creatures 
Soon will be asleep. 

Voices from the fields and woodlands 
Chant their hymns of praise. 

Holy Father, I to thee 
A grateful heart would raise. 


Thou, in tenderest love, hast watched 
And blessed me all the day ; 

And I thank thee for thy care, 
And for thy pardon pray. 

Cleanse me now from sin: with love 
To thee my spirit fill. 

May I ever hear thy voice, 
And strive to do thy will! 


Thou dost guard the little lambs 
As in their fold they rest, 

Thou dost keep the tiny birdlings 
Safe within their nest. 

E’en the lilies own thy care, 
And yield a perfume sweet, 

As they lowly bend their heads 
And worship at thy feet. 


While the stars their watch are keeping, 
Silent, through the night, 

Heavenly Father, guard me, sleeping, 
Till the morning light. 

Keep, oh, keep thy little child - 
Within thy tender care. 

Hear, oh, hear me, as I breathe 
To thee my evening prayer. 


When the day of life is ending, 
And the night draws near, 

May my spirit peaceful rest, 
Untouched by doubt or fear. 

And, when Death shall close my eyes, 
Oh, then, in tenderest love, 

Holy Father, take thy child 
To dwell with thee above. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Good Shepherd. 


BY MARY HOWELL WELSON. 


In a field where the grass was green and 
plentiful a Good Shepherd fed his flock. He 
had many sheep and lambs,—a hundred in 
all; and he cared for them tenderly, leading 
them to the green field each day, and back to 
the warm sheepfold at night. 

Around the pasture was a stone wall, to 
keep the sheep from straying, and through 
the meadow ran a sweet-voiced brook, which 
murmured soft, rippling songs as it hurried 
on its way to the sea. 

The sheep loved the pasture and the sweet, 
cool water which the brook gladly gave to 
quench their thirst. In all the flock only 
one little lamb was ever discontented or un- 
grateful for the Good Shepherd’s care. 

This black lamb would stray from his 
mother’s side, and look past the stone wall 
across the neighboring fields to the woods on 
the mountain close by. 

“*T know,’’ thought the little lamb, ‘‘the 
grass is sweeter outside this great wall. I 
am so tired of being watched and kept in 
this pasture. I should like to see what is in 
the woods on the mountain.’’ But, when 
the lamb said this to his mother, she coun- 
selled him to stay close to the Shepherd. 
_‘‘Outside in the great world are dangers, 
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and there is nothing so sweet as our safe 
shelter and the Good Shepherd’s love and 
care.’’ Still, the little lamb could not be- 
lieve that the world which “looked so attrac- 
tive could be full of danger; and, when the 
Shepherd, finding him looking over the wall, 
drove him gently back to the flock, he only 
felt rebellious. 

One day he found a low place in the wall, 
and managed to climb over. 

‘“‘Now I can see the great world,’’ he 
thought, and felt quite excited at the pros- 
pect. 

He found, to his surprise, that the ground 
was quite marshy and slippery. Several 
times he slipped and sunk in the mire. 


“‘Perhaps I had better go back,’’ he 
thought. But just in front he saw a bunch 
of red clover. 

‘‘Now that is nicer than anything in 


our meadow,’’ he said, and hurried on to 
taste it. 

It was not so sweet as he had hoped; but 
there seemed to be more further on, and the 
woods beyond looked cool and pleasant. 

‘“‘T have come so far I might as well go 
a little further,’’ he thought. ‘‘But, if I 
am going in the woods, I must hurry. I am 
afraid the Shepherd will find me, and bring 
me home before I am ready. On the moun- 
tain I shall be out of his sight.’’ 

The mountain was reached without much 
trouble, and a tiny footpath led to the thick- 
est part of the woods. It was not so pleasant 
there as the little lamb had imagined. There 
was tangled underbrush to struggle through: 
the burrs matted his thick fleece. He stum- 
bled over fallen trees and great rough rocks. 
Still he struggled on, feeling sure that a 
little further on there would be the pleasure 
of which he had dreamed. 

At last, tired, worn, his wool tom by 
briers, his feet sore from stumbling, he 
longed for the peace and rest of the safe 
pasture. 

‘‘I will go home now,’’ he said; but, 
when he turned and tried to find the little 
path by which he had come, he found he 
had gone too far from it, and, tired and 
bewildered, knew he was lost on the moun- 
tain. 

‘‘What can I do?’’ he thought. 
never find my way home. I will call for the 
Good Shepherd. Though I am so far away, 
perhaps he will come to find me.”’ 

Now in the green field the little lamb’s 
mother was searching anxiously to find him. 
At last she went to the Shepherd, and, look- 
ing up in his face, tried to tell him her 
trouble. 

“‘Ah, poor mother!’? said the Good Shep- 
herd. ‘‘I can guess what troubles you. My 
little lamb has strayed away. I will find 
him; but first I must drive all my sheep into 
the fold where they will be safe until I 
return. ’’ 

By the time the sheep were safe in their 
shelter it was nearly night. 

One of the neighbors watched them as they 
went contentedly to their rest. 

“You have so many sheep, ’’ he said won- 
deringly, ‘‘why do you go out this cold, 
dark night to hunt for one little, wilful 
lamb??? 


The Good Shepherd shook his head, and 
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smiled kindly. ‘‘I could not leave my little 
lamb out in the darkness, ’’ he said. 

‘But you have ninety-nine left cried 
his neighbor. ‘‘Just one lamb could not be 
much missed.’’ 

The Shepherd only took his staff, and, with 
a lantern to light his step through the dark 
woods, started on his way to find the lamb 
he loved. 

It was quite dark when the Good Shepherd 
reached the woods and began to climb the 
mountains. Sometimes he found bits of 
wool on the brambles, and these were all he 
had to guide him. The night was black and 
cold. It was hard to struggle along against 
wind and storm; but the Shepherd never 
wearied in his search, and at last, far away, 
he heard a faint cry. 

‘‘That is my little lamb,’’ he said; and, 
guided by the sound he found, lying by a 
fallen tree, the lamb, too weak and sore to 
move, and only too glad to be lifted in the 
Good Shepherd’s arms and carried home. 

Over the weary road went the Good Shep- 
herd, rejoicing that he had found his wan- 
dering sheep; and the little lamb, nestled 
close to the Shepherd’s loving heart, knew 
that he would never wish again for the great 
world, but be happy in the rest and safety of 
the green pasture. 
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For the Next One. 


‘‘Why, 
through !’’ 

‘So I am with my work,’’ returned Aunt 
Carrie, as, with a smile, she went on thread- 
ing her needle. ‘‘I am only trying to smooth 
the way for the next one.’’ 

‘Who, for instance?’’ 
curiously. 

‘*Well, suppose that, just as papa is start- 
ing for business to-morrow, he discovers that 
he is about to lose a button from his coat, 
and he can only spare about two minutes in 
which to have it sewed on. Don’t you think 
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For the Teeth. 


FRUBIfoAM 


is deliciously flavored. 
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cleanses quickly. 
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can be imitated, but 
never equalled. 


auntie, I thought you were all 


questioned Will, 


Popular Price, 25c. Send 2c. stamp for sample 
vial. Address E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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it would be quite a relief for mamma to find 
her needle already threaded??? | 

““Of course! for I shouldn’t think she could 
find that little bit of an eye at all if she 
were in a hurry. I had a dreadful time the 
other day when I wanted to mend my ball. 
I’m sure I would have been glad to be your 
next one then.’’ 

‘“Suppose, again, Will, that whoever 
dropped that piece of wood upon the cellar 
stairs had stopped to pick it up, remember- 
ing that some one else would be coming that 
Way soon. Wouldn’t it have been worth 
while? Just think how poor Bridget has 
suffered from her fall, and how the house- 

- hold has been inconvenienced!’’ 

““Yes, auntie. And, if I had wiped up the 
water I spilled this noon, sister wouldn’t have 
been obliged to change her dress when she 
was in such.a hurry to get back to school; 
but a fellow will have to keep pretty wide- 
awake to remember every time. ’’ 

And, with a thoughtful expression on his 
boyish face, Will passed out of the house 
and toward the front gate, leisurely munch- 
ing a banana as he went, but apparently en- 
gaged in deep thought. Reaching the side- 
walk, he threw down the banana-skin, and 
proceeded on his way; but, presently, he 
turned and looked hard at the yellow object 
lying on the pavement, and then, quickly 
retracing his steps, he picked it up and flung 
it where no one would be likely to slip upon 
it. Turning toward the house, he saw his 
aunt watching him from the window; and, 
with a merry laugh, he lifted his hat and 
bowed, while she, in turn, nodded approv- 
ingly.—Morning Star. 


The Kitten Saint Paul. 


A lady who lived on the second floor of 
an apartment house received as a gift the 
most beautiful kitten you ever saw; and, of 
course, she wanted to keep him to pet and 
have with her as long as possible. 

But there was one drawback. Mrs. Phelps 
was a great believer in the virtues of fresh 
air for animals of both the higher and lower 
order; and how was she to keep a kitten 
neat and healthy in a flat where there was so 
little opportunity for ‘‘airing’’ and proper 
out-of-door exercise? 

Her one little maid had quite enough to 
do already, so she was-out of the question. 
At last a happy thought struck Mrs. Phelps. 
She said: ‘‘I will lower him to the back 
yard in a basket, as the faithful of old did 
for Saint Paul. And, if he learns the trick, 
he shall be named Saint Paul.’’ 

Well, the kitten remained at the flat. He 
was a dear, playful little creature and a 
perfect beauty. The first time it was thought 
necessary to give him fresh air a clothes-line 
was firmly fastened to the handle of a stout 
market-basket, in which Saint Paul had been 
put. He did not seem to mind it a bit, but 
put his little paws up on the edge of the 
basket, and, looking at his mistress, seemed 
to say, ‘‘ Well, what next?’’ 

He did not have to wait long to find 
out; for in another minute the basket was 
about ten feet below the window-ledge, and 
steadily going down. He did not like this 
sensation, and growled forth his displeasure. 
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When the basket got within two or three 
feet of the ground, he jumped out, looked 
around, and then scampered off to play. 

When he had been out an hour or two, his 
mistress went down to the yard, picked the 
kitten up, fed him a little tidbit, and played 
with him a few moments before putting him 
back into the basket. She had previously 
instructed Maggie, the maid, to commence 
a steady, even, hand-over-hand pull on the 
rope. And the ascent was safely made, al- 
though he protested against the procedure 
every inch of the way. In fact, he seemed 
more frightened at being hauled up than at 
being let down. 

The lessons were given twice a day. Each 
time he showed less fear. By the afternoon 
of the third day the little animal jumped 
into his basket, which was kept in a corner 
near the window, looked up at his mistress, 
and said, ‘‘Meow! meow!’’ And this time 
he was lowered to the ground with seeming 
enjoyment, looking up to the neighboring 
windows as much as to say, ‘‘Don’t you see 
what a great cat I am?’’ 

And they did see what a great cat he was. 
From one window to another could be heard: 
““Come, hurry up! Those folks in that big 
flat are going to let the kitten down. Come 
and see it! It’s swch a cunning little thing!’’ 

After due training, he would, of his own 
accord, get into the basket when he wanted 
to go down; and, when he got tired playing 
in the yard, he would call to be hoisted up. 
When he had grown out of his kitten days, 
and was a great, big Tom-cat, he was too 
heavy for Maggie to draw up in the old 
hand-over-hand way. So his mistress had 
a pulley and tackle rigged for him. 

He learned almost anything that they 
attempted to teach him. But he never would 
tamely submit to being bathed. It required 
the entire family to accomplish that feat. 
And he avenged himself by splashing and 
throwing water over every one who came near 
him. At this time Saint Paul was so 
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famous and so beautiful that, in spite of the 
most watchful care, he was stolen. A reward 
was offered for his return, commencing with 
one dollar, and finally going up to twenty 
dollars; but he was never recovered. —Little 
Men and Women. 


Little Flaxen-hair: “Papa, it’s raining.” 
Papa (somewhat annoyed by work in hand) : 
“Well, let it rain.” Little Flaxen-hair (timidly) : 
“T was going to.” 


A little girl joyfully assured her mother the 
other day that she had found out where they 
made horses. She had seen a man finishing 
one. He was nailing on his last foot. 


When little Willie L. first heard the braying 
of a mule in the South, he was greatly fright- 
ened; but, after thinking a minute, he smiled 
at his fear, saying, “Mamma, just hear that 
poor horse wiv the whooping-cough!” — 


Little Janet and I were digging in the back 
yard, preparatory to planting flower-seeds. She 
was some distance from me, busy with her tiny 
spade, when all at once she cried: “O mamma! 
come and see! I’ve found the funniest bug! 
It hasn’t got anything ’cept a long, fat tail.” 
It was her first angleworm.— Little Folks. 


Bertie had just got into a room of his own, 
and was greatly delighted. He chanced soon 
after to hear a sermon on Solomon, which had 
for one of its concluding sentences, “And Sol-* 
omon slept with ‘his fathers.” “Well,” an- 
nounced he on coming home, “I should think 
that, if Solomon was so rich, he might have 
had a bed to himself.” 


One night, after Jack had gone to bed, he 
asked his mamma, “What does ‘amen’ mean ?” 
As she didn’t want to attempt to explain at that 
time, she simply replied, “So let it be.” A night 
or two afterward he said to me, “Papa, do you 
know what ‘amen’ means?” “Yes,” I an- 
swered: “do you?” seeing he was anxious to 
show his knowledge. “Yes, 1 know. It means 
let it alone.’—Babyhood. 


EXQUISITE. 


That one word “exquisite” correctly describes 
the appearance of our new Architectural Bedsteads 
in white enamelled tubular iron, with mountings and 
complete trimmings of burnished brass. 

The demand for them this season is so much 
greater than last year that our stock is twice as 
large; and we are showing every conceivable size, 


= eel style, width, height, and degree of ornament. 

Prices are substantially the prices of iron bedsteads, which are about half the cost 
of brass. Yet for beauty many persons prefer the effect of white and gold, as being 
more artistic and restful to the eye. It certainly harmonizes with any surroundings. 

Remember that whole brass and iron bedsteads (a few styles) are on sale in all 
stores. You can see here the complete assortment of all makes,—an exhibition of the 


entire output of the season by the leading manufacturers. 


of all grades. 


We carry the popular patterns 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, AND FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL STREET. 
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[This Department is conducted by Rev. EDWARD EveRETT 
Hag, D.D.] 


The Kingdom of God. 


I say to thee, Do thou repeat 
To the first man thou mayest meet 
In lane, highway, or open street, 


That he and we and all men move 
Under a canopy of love 
As broad as the blue sky above. 


And e’er thou leave him,"say thou this, 
Yet one word more,—They only miss 
The winning of that final bliss 


Who will not count it true that love, 
Blessing, not cursing, rules above, 
And that in it we live and move. 


And one thing further make him know, 
That to believe these things are so, 
This firm faith never to forego, 


Despite of all which seems at strife 
With blessing, all with curses rife, 
That this is blessing, this is life. 


—R. C. Trench. 


The Death-rate of Boston. 


Nearly a generation of men has passed 
since the bad death-rate of Boston attracted 
the attention of public-spirited citizens, es- 
pecially of the physicians. A special com- 
mission was appointed, of which the late 
Dr. Charles Buckingham was the chairman, 
to report on the subject; and their report is 
one of the valuable documents regarding the 
hygiene of cities. At that period’ the annual 
death-rate of Boston was 23. This means 
that, of every thousand people living in 
Boston at the beginning of the year, 23 had 
died before the year was over. This means, 
as the reader ought to see, that the average 
of men and women who died in Boston was 
a little less than forty-four years. 

Now, as long ago as the date of the nine- 
tieth Psalm, whenever that was, — perhaps 
thirty-five hundred years ago,—the average 
age of men in Egypt, or on the desert, or 
wherever that was written, was seventy years. 
The writer is said to have been Moses. If 
so, the wisest of men said then that the aver- 
age age of man should be seventy years. It 
certainly is not very creditable to what is 
called Christian civilization that in a well- 
appointed city the death-rate should be so 
much higher than that which had been ob- 
served in Memphis and Om or in the wil- 
derness of Edom. 

It is to be said, however, that, in cities 
like Boston, which are receiving large num- 
bers of emigrants, ready made, what may 
be called the normal conditions of the death- 
rate do not exist. And, in the report of Dr. 
Buckingham’s committee, attention was 
called, of course, to the fact, first, that many 
young men and women arrive in Boston—so 
to speak ready made—at an average age of 
perhaps twenty, whose prospects of life are of 
the very best. The presence of these people 
lowers the death-rate, of course. On the 
other hand, from the presence of such an ab- 
normal number of young people at about the 
marriageable age, it happens that there are 
born more children than the normal propor- 
tion in a city like Boston. Now the death 
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of infants under five years of age is always 
about one-fourth of the whole number of 
deaths. The “same cause, therefore, which 
diminishes the death-rate in the probability 
of the lives of the parents increases it in the 
probabilities of the infants’ living to mature 
age. It is not, therefore, fair to compare 
the death-rate of a city like Boston directly 
with the death-rate of Memphis or Om, 
where it is to be supposed that the popula- 
tion was existing under arrangements nearer 
the normal conditions. 

Going back one generation to a death-rate 
which in successive years was 23.5, 30-4, 
and 28.5, and coming down to the present 
time, it is gratifying to see that, for some 
reason or other, our last report shows that 
the death-rate of Boston for the week end- 
ing June 25 was as low as 16.8. The death- 
rate for the corresponding week a year ago 
was 19.8. Readers should observe that June 
is a favorable month, and that we have a 
right to expect a low rate of mortality. 

I copy these figures, however, with a cer- 
tain personal feeling. I think it was in the 
year 1857 that, in addressing a body of 
young physicians, I said that any man be- 
fore me might be proud to have it written on 
his tombstone, ‘‘This man found the death- 
rate of Boston. 28, and left it 14.’’ The 
gentleman who had the registration of deaths 
at that time thought this statement of mine 
so radical that he should reply to it; and, 
without mentioning me, he’said in print that 
it was wicked to say such things as I had 
said, for it was simply impossible that Bos- 
ton should have a death-rate so low as I had 
suggested. Now 16.8 is not 14, I know very 
well; but there are gentlemen who heard that 
address who have a right to take credit to 
themselves that we have come so far on the 
line which I then suggested. 

The weekly report of June, which I have 
cited, furnishes the details which show how 
much farther we are to go in the same direc- 
tion. In that week the deaths from diph- 
theria, scarlatina, typhoid fever, and measles, 
were four. These the board of health class 
as infectious diseases. The deaths from 
whooping-cough were two. I do not know 
why they do not call this an infectious dis- 
ease. Perhaps it is a propinquity disease or 
a contagious disease. Anyway, it is a dis- 
ease that passes from child to child. In any 
fit use of words, when we are speaking of a 
city governed as the imaginary city of Sy- 
baris was governed, or as the city of God 
will be governed ‘when that comes, these six 
deaths are wholly unnecessary. In the same 
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week it is to be observed that twenty deaths 
took place from ‘‘violent causes.’’ It may 
be worth while in another paper to divide 
these violent causes out, and show what they 
were. Such a death as happens when a 
motor-car starts too soon, and a nice old 
gentleman is pitched off the platform upon 
the pavement, belongs to ‘‘violent causes’’ ; 
or such deaths as happen when a drunken 
Irishman shoots a policeman with whom he 
has no quarrel,—these are from ‘‘violent 
causes.’’ When we get round to the pattern 
of a city where ‘‘the injury of the citizen is 
the disgrace of the city,’’—that is to say, 
when we get to the city of God,—there will 
be no such deaths from violent causes as 
these are. 

If, from the number of deaths in the last 
week in June,—which was 171,—we deduct 6 
from infectious diseases which might have 
been prevented and 20 from violent causes 
which ought not to have existed, we shall 
find that the death-rate of Boston, by such 
deductions, would be reduced to 14. 

EDWARD E. HALE. 


Christian Endeavor Societies?’ Con- 
vention. 


At the sixth day’s sitting of the one hun- 
dred and second conference of the Methodist 
New Connection, held in Parliament Street 
Chapel, Nottingham, Saturday, June 18, a 
Convention of Christian Endeavor Societies 
was held in Wesley Chapel, Broad Street, 
Nottingham, Rev. R. B. Oliver of Sunder- 
land in the chair, at which forty societies 
were represented. Mr. Oliver esteemed it 
a great honor to preside at that convention, 
held as it was in connection with the Metho- 
dist New Connection, especially as it was 
held in the city of Nottingham and in the 
splendid old sanctuary of the parent church. 
They were glad that Christian Endeavor not 
only recognized denominational loyalty, but 
also realized undenominational fellowship. 

One of the great points about the Endeavor 
movement is its adaptability to various con- 
ditions and circumstances. On both sides 
the Atlantic it had adapted itself to all con- 
ditions,—not merely of climate, but of peo- 
ple rich and poor, cultured and uncultured, — 
all had derived blessing and profit from this 
grand movement. Very many lives had been 
made beautiful; and it had certainly helped 
the Universal Church, for it has moved 
churches of all denominations, and the 
Church Universal was to-day realizing its 
great power. 
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Members of all churches must always remem- 
ber that this great power comes from God, 
and that, however perfect they may think is 
the machinery of men, nothing but the power 
of the Holy Spirit can enable them to do 
great work for God. Each separate society 
must do the utmost to help the whole Church 
of Christ to uplift society, to fight the great 
evils of intemperance and every other social 
evil which afflict all lands, so that, in God’s 
own time, all nations shall realize that the 
golden day is being brought nearer and nearer 
by which people spake and poets sang, when 
the ‘‘glory of God shall cover the earth as 
the waters cover the sea.’’ 

Rev. W. Bainbridge presented the secre- 
tary’s report. Last year, as a denomination, 
the Christian Endeavor numbered 10,005: 
to-day they counted 11,890,—an increase of 
1,875. There were 269 young people’s and 
junior societies of the Christian Endeavor, — 
a net increase of 16. Referring to one town, 
he said that, of the 8,515 in their young 
people’s societies, 5,213 were church mem- 
bers. The junior members numbered 3, 365. 
A few of these junior members’ societies 
were supporting cots in hospitals and other 
charitable objects. Certainly, as one of the 
speakers at this convention declared, ‘‘if the 
world is to be won for the Christ, it will be 
won when the whole Church of the Christ is 
fully prepared for the work.’’ And just 
here, as it seems to me, comes in the great 
power of Christian Endeavor, inasmuch as 
that movement finds a place for every mem- 
ber and work for every member in their sep- 
arate condition of life, rich or poor, cultured 
or uncultured. There is not a non-conform- 
ist society in this city of Nottingham, I am 
glad to say, but has a Christian Endeavor 
Society, and a few, also, of the National 
Church; but, as a rule, I think it is safe to 
say that in Nottingham the largest amount of 
Christian Endeavor Societies are composed of 
non-conformist Christians. 

d JOHN WILLIAMS. 

June 22. 


For the Song-birds. 


The Connecticut Humane Society is a very 
live society, and goes about its work with a 
certain wisdom which was long ago approved 
as a good tonic when it inspired the tender- 
ness of the dove. The camera has been used 
to good effect in the ‘‘Seventeenth Report’’ 
of this society. 

The report reproduces the illustrated copy 
of Senator Hoar’s petition for the song- 
birds, which was printed last year in the 
Lend a Hand Record. It says of him: 
‘«Privileged to stand almost without a rival 
in the United States Senate, an intellectual 
athlete, ‘born listening Senates to command,’ 
earnest, aggressive, virile, his rugged and 
expressive eloquence is a recognized power in 
whatever arena he appears. The manliness 
and sweetness of his life are nowhere more 
attractively manifested in his public endeav- 
ors to promote humane and creditable legis- 
lation in his own State than in his pees 
and compassionate petition for the birds.’ 

Our Connecticut friends publish ‘‘The 
English Wild Birds’ Protection Act.’’ It 
includes some names not familiar to us, as 
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BeavOCet wee bonxies.. 9 ¢ocolan: we escoul= 
terneb,’’ ‘‘dotterel,’’ ‘‘dunbird,’’ ‘‘dunlin, ”’ 
‘*fulmar, ’’ ‘‘ereenshank, ’’ ‘‘sodwit, ’’ 
‘‘murre, ’’ ‘‘pochard,’’ ‘‘ploverspage, ’’ 
““purre,’’ ‘‘sanderling,’’ ‘‘smew,’’ ‘scout, ’’ 
“‘roller,’’. ‘‘redshank,’’ ‘‘tarrock,’’? ‘‘thick- 
nee,’’ ‘‘whimbrel,’’ ‘‘willock,’’  ‘‘sea- 
parrot.’’ The Connecticut act tries to 
protect, or names, twenty-nine varieties of 


birds. Mr. Hoar’s illuminated petition bore 
the autographs of forty-one. The English 
act ‘‘goes forty-three better,’’ and gives 
eighty-four names in all. 


Chicago Letter. 


Chicago has just passed through a strike 
that brings the labor question home to the 
people in an unusual way. The stereotypers 
on all the city papers demanded that their 
pay be increased from $3.25 to $4 a day, 
while the time of a day’s labor be decreased 
from eight hours to seven. When this de- 
mand was not granted, they at once quit 
work ; 
of the nine English dailies of Chicago issued 
from the press. The public had had no inti- 
mation that the strike was probable, and so 
no steps had been taken to secure papers from 
outside of the city. Consequently, two mill- 
ions of people rose Saturday morning here in 
the city and suburbs, and hastened to consult 
the papers to learn how the battle at Santi- 
ago had gone, as well as to get the other 
news of the city and the country and the 
world. Finding no papers at the door, they 
visited the nearest news-stand. But the pub- 
lic news-stand was as bare of Chicago papers 
as the private doorstep had been. The in- 
quirers, however, were told that the electro- 
typers had struck. That was all. There 
were no details of the strike, nor were there 
any war news even; forthe papers had agreed 
not to put any news on the huge bulletin 
boards they have been using so freely for the 
last two months. 

Of course, by afternoon papers began to 
trickle into the city from our suburban towns, 
like Joliet, Aurora, and Elgin, and then 
from Milwaukee; while even our remoter 
neighbors, such as Cincinnati, Kansas City, 
St. Paul, and Minneapolis, contributed their 
mite to meet the demand of two million 
newspaper readers. And these sheets, thus 
struggling in, were eagerly bought at fabu- 
lous prices. It was not, however, until 
Wednesday morning that the Chicago papers 
appeared, and then only in a greatly reduced 
size. 

The strike is not over yet; but even this 
brief period without our own papers enables 
us to realize how large a part the newspaper 
plays in our lives. It cannot be denied that 
there is much to be regretted and reformed in 
the newspaper habit. But, in spite of all that 
can be urged against it, the newspaper seems 
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to have a necessary function in our social 
organism. It is the community thinking 
aloud. We are by nature one of the most 
reticent of races, and yet we are trying a 
democracy in which the common thought of 
all is to be the will of the nation. That 
common thought must get itself expressed 
and heeded, if we are to succeed in making 
a social organism fitted to the wants of the 
common man and woman; and the newspaper 
has grown up to give expression to this com- 
mon thought. The thoughts of the people 
thus expressed are not, however, always the 
thoughts of the philosophers. But this is all 
the more reason why the philosopher should 
learn what the thoughts of the people are, if 
he wishes to live in a government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people. 
And the philosopher who would help the 
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people to think better is especially bound to 
learn what the present thoughts of the people 
are, just as the doctor who would restore a 
man to health must know his present symp- 
toms. 

Consequently, it is worth while to note 
how the Chicago papers are thinking, just at 
this crisis of our national life. They seem 
absolutely unanimous in voicing the larger 
destiny for our nation. I have not seen a 
single paper that even suggests shrinking 
from the responsibility of any new duty that 
the war may lay upon us as.anation. The 
papers do not reason about such a duty, nor 
do they ask whether they are capable of 
doing it well. But they seem instinctively 
to accept it because it is laid upon them by 
the fate of war. They have that Anglo- 
Saxon spirit which, in its more thoughtful 
and religious form, Phillips Brooks has 
somewhere expressed by saying that we should 
not pray that our burden might be made less, 
but rather that our strength might be made 
more. It is the spirit of a strong and brave 
man, who, without reasoning, instinctively 
feels that he must help the weak and op- 
pressed who come in his way, whether they 
are Cubans or Philipinos. It is the spirit of 
the Good Samaritan, ‘‘writ large,’’ as Good 
American, that seems to be trying to utter 
itself in all our papers here. If they take 
the trouble to notice the objections the phi- 
losophers urge that this policy is something 
new, and so to be condemned, they lightly 
answer, in Lowell’s vein, that ‘‘new occa- 
sions teach new duties,’’ and that such new 
duties are just as binding as the older ones. 

This is the thinking aloud which our papers 
here in the great Central West are doing just 
at present. And it is especially significant 
for us, as Unitarians, because this spirit 
seems to be exactly the same thing in poli- 
tics that we advocate in religion. Our great 
Unitarian principle is that ‘‘new occasions 
teach new duties,’’ in religion as well as 
elsewhere. Therefore, we ought to be able to 
appreciate this new spirit in politics, and to 
guard it from excess as well as guide it in 
the right way, so that the twentieth century 
may see the brotherhood of man grow from 
a national into an international fact. If this 
world is to be made the kingdom of heaven, 
it looks as if the task must be accomplished 

_by the Anglo-Saxon spirit; and those who 
are gifted with this spirit have a duty as 
great as their opportunity. AS EWiay'G: 


The People Who need Us. 


The question which confronts us to-day is 
just this: Can religion survive in an atmos- 
phere of free thought? Can it stand the test 
of investigation? Is it something more than 
a mere tradition to be preserved? Is it some- 
thing inevitable, natural, irresistible? There 
is a phrase used often in the discussion of 
modern Spiritualism which seems to me very 
suggestive. People meet, expecting to see 
certain wonderful phenomena; and, on some 
occasions, these things do not appear. There 
is too much light in the room. There are 
sceptics present, perhaps. There are other 
disturbing agencies around; and to those who 
are disappointed, asking why the spirits do 
not manifest themselves, the answer is, ‘‘The 
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conditions are not to-night favorable.’’ That 
answer seems to me perfectly logical. You 
can give no sufficient reply to it. It is quite 
possible that the room may be full of spirits 
eager to be materialized, and yet we may not 
be able to see them. We know that it is 
only under certain conditions that we our- 
selves are visible, only under certain condi- 
tions that our thoughts find expression. Why 
may it not be true with disembodied spirits? 
We certainly can give no reason why it 
should not be so, and yet the sceptic on 
those occasions is not left without defence. 
It is open for him to say: ‘‘ Yes, what you 
declare is reasonable. It is quite possible 
that spirits may manifest themselves only 
under certain favorable conditions; and one 
of the conditions may be that the light shall 
be very low in the room, and that we shall 
not have full opportunity to make a scien- 
tific test. But,’’ the sceptic may say, ‘‘I 
also am a spirit. I also can act only when 
the conditions are favorable. I long to be- 
lieve, but my faith can only go out under 
certain conditions. I need light. I cannot 
trust my eyes when the light is dim. I need 
more even than that. I need certain rigidly 
scientific tests; and these must be applied, 
or I cannot believe. The conditions that are 
favorable to the appearance of the spirits are 
unfavorable for my faith. Until these con- 
ditions of mine are satisfied, I must hold my 
judgment in suspense, not denying, not 
scoring, but simply waiting till the condi- 
tions are more favorable for me.’’ 

That is just exactly what the modern man 
is saying in regard to religion of any kind. 
The conditions under which men believed a 
hundred years ago were less difficult than 
those under which men believe to-day. When 
one comes preaching the sanctities and the 
joys of the religious life, a man of this kind 
says: ‘‘I long to have this satisfaction and 
this strength. TI long to live the higher life. 
Now tell me what I must do in order to enter 
into it.’? Then the preacher of religion 
comes, and says: ‘‘There are certain inspira- 
tions and hopes which may be yours; but 
you must accept the true faith before you can 
enter into this joy. In order to believe, you 
must submit, first, your mind to our influ- 
ence. You must come into the dim religious 
light of our church. You must look back 
through ages, and accept the miracles of 
which you are told. You must accept our 
form of words: then you may fill these words 
with divine meaning. Thus you may see 
God, and enter into the joy and live the life 
of the spirit.’’ The man says: ‘‘I long to 
do all this, but I cannot. The conditions 
are not favorable for my faith. I must have 
something which I may verify in my own 
experience. I must be allowed to hold my 
‘mind in that suspense which is necessary for 
the discernment of truth. I cannot distin- 
guish in the dimness the substance from the 
shadow. Is it not possible for religion to 
come out into the open air, into the sunlight, 
where I may see it and rejoice in it? In 
other words, is it not possible for a man 
living under the conditions ‘of modem 
thought to find the joy and the strength of 
the religious life??? 

Now that is what we say is possible. We 
Say it is possible to find that joy and peace 
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and strength, possible to cultivate to the 
utmost the spiritual apprehension without the 
limitations imposed by the old creeds or the 
old forms. We say that the world is still 
full of light and of deity, and that we have 
but to open our eyes to see it and rejoice 
in it. 

If we believe that, I think there comes to 
us a real call for sympathy and for help from 
those who are eager for just that thing. It is 
not every one who is waiting for a freer, a 
more rational presentation of religion. There 
are, however, all over our country, thousands 
and tens of thousands who are thus eagerly 
waiting. There are signs of a revival of 
religious interest. Multitudes feel the force 
of the words of Matthew Arnold, ‘‘We can- 
not get along without Christianity, and we 
cannot get along with Christianity as it is.’’ 
These are our fellow-workers: these are they 
who call to us for our co-operation. It is 
not a ‘‘missionary’’ work, in the old-fash- 
ioned sense of the term, that we are called 
upon to do,—to go out seeking proselytes, to 
go with the desire to overturn some old sys- 
tem. It is a purely human, personal service, 
—to try to help, as best we may, those who 
are consciously in need of help, those who 
are trying, under great difficulties, to do the 
same kind of work that we are trying to do. 
And I do think that, in the unrest of our 
own times, our Unitarian churches have 
something which they may give to others. 
Unitarianism is not now a novelty: it is 
a constructive force. Our experience has 
proved that it is possible to connect that 
which is most precious and beautiful in the 
life of the past with that which is most real 
and urgent in the life of the present. We 
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may show that religion is something more 
than a doctrine,—that it is of life and spirit, 
and that, with the change of form, the spirit 
still abides. Every Unitarian church that 
cherishes within itself a warm and vigorous 
life is helping those about it. It is ‘‘a city 
set upon a hill that cannot be hid.’’ It is 
a testimony to the possibility of real relig- 
ious life under the necessary conditions of 
our modern times; and I do not believe that 
any church that does cherish this life can be 
indifferent to the organized work through 
which our churches are seeking to help more 
and more those who call upon it. We hear 
to-day this cry from our Macedonia,—from 
all parts of our own great land, —‘‘Come 
over and help us!’’— Rev. Samuel M. 
Crothers. 


From the Isles of Shoals. 


The first day of the Unitarian summer meet- 
ings at the Isles of Shoals was one of peer- 
less weather,— weather which was not so 
much the absence of cloud and wind and 
dampness, such as one may expect at all sea- 
sons on these sea islands, but was rather the 
presence of something tangible and inspirit- 
ing and altogether beautiful. The tide crept 
in, with a soft lap that hardly disturbed the 
calm of the traditional Sabbath Day. The 
sky was as blue as the sea. Every island of 
the famous group stood out with a clear and 
separate individuality; and, in the vivid at- 
mosphere, the distant horizon on the land- 
ward side seemed to say to the ocean, in the 
words that were a part of the morning ser- 
vice, ‘‘Hitherto shalt thou come, and no 
further; and here shall thy proud waves be 
stayed! ”’ 

It was an environment peculiarly suited to 
the Unitarian mind and temper. The seclu- 
sion, the sense of spiritual uplift, of loveli- 
ness that abides while men pass, combined to 
make it a memorable experience to those who 
were present on the morning of the first day. 
Mr. Eliot read the splendid first chapter of 
Genesis, —‘‘so expressive of the majestic 
march of the Hebraic imagination,’’ and of 
the supremacy of Hebrew thought, —and also 
the thirty-eighth chapter of the book of 
Job. The sermon was so entirely in keeping 
with the spirit of the day that it seemed like 

_an inspiration of the moment. 

For obvious reasons it was not expected 
that the attendance would be as large this 
year as last; but there is slight difference in 
the number present, while the tendency so 
rapidly growing in the Unitarian denomina- 
tion toward effective organization, and the 
broadening sympathetic relation between the 
members of different churches, make this 
meeting like a gathering of the clans. The 
two hundred people or more who are here 
have come, in the first place, because they are 
Unitarians, but also because the islands in 
themselves make a strong appeal to their 
interest and imagination. The personality 
of Mrs. Thaxter has been so impressed upon 
the Shoals that one is led inevitably to see 
them with her eyes, and,to study their charm 
with something of that loving attention to 
details that was so characteristic’ of her. 
‘‘Sometimes,’’ she said, ‘‘it seems as if the 
order of nature were set aside in this spot. 
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You find eyebright and pimpernel and white 
violets growing side by side, until the frost 
comes in November.’’ This habit of sensi- 
tive observation has influenced the impression 
of visitors to the islands for a generation. 
As they stand to-day, they are so out of 
touch with ordinary human life that it is 
difficult to believe that they were once inhab- 
ited by hundreds of fishermen, that salt was 
manufactured, com was ground, and cloth 
was spun for the needs of those who lived 
here, that Sir William Pepperell once con- 
trolled the large fishing interest, that Span- 
ish galleons anchored in these waters, wait- 
ing to load with cargoes for Bilboa, that 
early navigators recorded their impressions of 
these shores, and that even so redoubtable an 
explorer as Capt. John Smith thought them 
of sufficient interest and value to wish to ob- 
tain possession of them. 

The old partition of the islands made by 
Mason and Sir Ferdinando Gorges still re- 
mains in force; and Appledore, with Smutty 
Nose and Duck Islands, belong to the State 
of Maine, while Star, White, Cedar, and 
Londoners are a part of New Hampshire. 
The connection of Spain with the islands, 
which, Mrs. Thaxter owned, had always had 
a great fascination for her, reached a roman- 
tic climax when on Sunday morning the St. 
Louis, with the Spanish prisoners on board, 
steamed by on its way to Seavey Island. 

So does the whirligig of time bring about 
its inescapable revenges. Scarcely had the 
interest in this boat subsided, as she shaped 
her course for the mouth of the river, before 
the new Japanese cruiser hove in sight, with 
its groups of Japanese and American visitors 
on board. What would the wrangling fisher- 
men of two hundred years ago have said, 
could they have foreseen the strange craft 
that were to steam on such unforeseen er- 
rands across these seas? To judge from the 
statements that have come down to us from 
some of the ministers that labored among the 
early Shoalers, they were an abandoned and 
brutal race, profane and quarrelsome, and 
caring little for either religious or secular 
teaching; but one is willing to accept these 
statements with a grain of charity, as the 
diaries and letters of most of the colonial 
clergy of the period show a remarkable una- 
nimity: of opinion with regard to the people 
under their care. Rev. Samuel Hopkins 
thought that the extremes of depravity were 
reached in Western Massachusetts, while 
others found hotbeds of wickedness in Con- 
necticut or Rhode Island. If these old minis- 
ters, with the habits of mind of spiritual bac- 
teriologists, could look in upon one of the 
summer meetings, they would find it a far cry 
from their way of weighing the deeds and the 
thoughts of men to the evangel of faith in 
humanity that is being preached to-day. It 
may be that nothing short of the stern con- 
viction of the sinfulness of the race would 
have led them to cast their lot in such lonely 
places as these, and remain here, as did Rev. 
John Tucke, preaching and laboring among 
the fishermen for forty years. The Shoalers 
were not so strait-laced as their neighbors of 
the shore, who looked at them askance from 
under Puritanical eyebrows. The inhabitants 
of Star and Appledore had dangerous lean- 
ings toward the Church of England, and a 
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perverse liking for merry-makings of all sorts 
which gave them an unpleasant reputation 
that has unfortunately survived the memory 
of their more serious qualities. Certain it 
is that, whatever the fondness for noisy bouts 
and law-defying orgies with which the early 
chroniclers charge them, they maintained a 
sturdy independence, paying no taxes to the 
States which claimed them, and supporting, 
for the most part in their own fashion, a 
church and a minister. There was an un- 
doubted line of godly men who gave their 
lives to the bettering of the rude and igno- 
rant folk who huddled here through the long, 
bleak winters and the short and brilliant 
summers. Life, in spite of their attempts to 
make a cheerful business of it, was an inces- 


sant round of drudgery and danger to men and, 


women alike; and one can but fancy that, if 
they could rise for a moment out of the for- 
gotten graves that are scattered by hundreds 
over the islands, they would find this life of 
to-day, with its sweeter reasonableness, its 
innocent gayety, very much to their liking. 
And perhaps our Unitarian clergy would rec- 
‘ognize “in Rev. John and his predecessors 
kindred spirits, who only needed the larger 
light to build as well, and to whose spirit of 
unselfish devotion we of this later day may 
still count ourselves indebted. Mae KOS; 


A Card to Clergymen. 


The following card to Boston clergymen is 
issued by the Boston Young Men’s Christian 
Union :— 

“*As for many years, as a convenience to 
the public, a list is now being prepared, 
giving the addresses of those ministers of all 
religious denominations who expect to be in 
Boston, or near by, during the summer 
months of July and August, and to Septem- 
ber 15, or any portion of that time. 

‘*These lists in former years have been 
greatly appreciated by many families and 
individuals who have had occasion to need 
the services of a clergyman during the vaca- 
tion season. 

‘*Tn accordance with the above, clergymen 
of all denominations are invited to mail a 
postal card, giving their address for any por- 
tion of the above time, if to be in Boston or 
vicinity, to William H. Baldwin, president, 
48 Boylston Street, Boston. 

“*The list above named may be consulted 
at the rooms of the Union, 48 Boylston 
Street, every day, Sundays included, from 
8 A.M. to Io P.M.’’ 


Prospect Hill School. 


Prospect Hill School at Greenfield, Mass., 
closed a successful year June 16 with the 
first graduating exercises ever held in the 
school, a large audience of interested friends 
being present. Prayer was offered by Rey. 
J. D. Reid, an inspiring address was given 
by Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, and the di- 
plomas were presented by Miss Foster, with 
remarks brief, but eloquent with deep feel- 
ing. On the previous day many friends as- 
sembled on the beautiful grounds of the 
school to enjoy the Class Day exercises, con- 
ducted by the young ladies with much bright- 
ness and originality. Never has this school 
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been more attractive and worthy of patronage 
than now. Misses Foster and Clark, the 
present principals, have put the school fully 
in touch with the best modern educational 
methods, and have the gift of winning the 
love of their pupils, while stimulating them 
to whatever is best and highest in literature 
and life. The atmosphere of the school is 
that of a happy, pleasant, refined home. 
While the school is unsectarian, it may be 
especially commended to Unitarian parents 
seeking a thorough and desirable school for 
daughters as located in one of the most 
beautiful and healthful of New England vil- 
lages, where there is a flourishing Unitarian 
church, with a minister especially attractive 
to the young, his sermons invariably com- 
manding their close attention. 


The Hampton Conference. 


The second annual Hampton Summer Con- 
ference will be held at Hampton Institute, 
Va., July 20 to 22. The subjects for discus- 
sion will relate to the improvement of the 
negro race in matters of education, home- 
getting, and home-training, farming, trades, 
business habits, health, temperance, and 
religion. Among the papers announced are 
those on ‘‘Industrial Education in the Public 
Schools,’’ ‘‘The Dangers encountered by 
Southern Girls in Northern Cities,’’ and 
“‘How to hold the Young People in the 
Churches. ’’ 


Religious Intelligence. 


WNational- Alliance. 


The July meeting was held at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, on Friday, the 8th, with thir- 
teen present. The report of the treasurer 
showed that nearly all the Branches had been 
heard from. The corresponding secretary, 
however, stated that as many as forty 
Branches had not yet sent the annual report. 
As these are necessary for compiling the 
manual for 1898, and as delay hinders its 
publication, it is hoped that all Branch sec- 
retaries will at once fill out the blanks sent 
to them, and forward them to Mrs. Davis. 

Mrs. J. P. Forbes presented her resignation 
as director for Massachusetts. As this was 
caused by her removal to New York, it was 
accepted by the Board. Mrs. John Boyd 
Davis of Detroit was unanimously elected 
director for Michigan. 

Mrs. McKittrick of St. Louis, vice-presi- 
dent of the Middle States, was present, and 
reported for the Branches in her section. 
Many of these are small in numbers, but in 
most of them the conditions are very encour- 
aging. Sometimes the members are too 
much inclined to believe that local interests 
are not only most important, but all-impor- 
tant; and they overlook ‘or forget the larger 
interests of the organization and its claims. 

The committee on the Cheerful Leiter re- 
ported that the annual subscriptions due in 
June were coming in well, several subscribers 
having taken extra copies. During the ab- 
sence of Miss Clarke the Bible Class will be 
omitted, and the space filled with short bio- 
graphical sketches and articles on ‘‘ Natural 
History. ’’ 

The Friendly Society at Green Harbor, 
Mass., announces its annual fair on the after- 
noon and evening of August 3 and 4, to be 
held, as usual, in Grace Chapel. This little 
group of women depend very much upon this 
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‘sale for the prosperity of the church, and any 


contributions will be welcome. Better still 
would be a visit from members of the Alli- 
ance and interested friends. Green Harbor 
is a charming place for a summer day’s out- 
ing, and will amply repay a little exertion in 
reaching it. Gifts for the fair may be sent 
to Mrs. B. B. Newdick, Green Harbor, Mass. 

New Branches have been formed during the 
last month at Walpole, Mass.,— secretary, 
Mrs. R. W. Savage,—and at Ware, Mass.,— 
secretary, Mrs. A. F. Richardson. 

Monthly reports for May and June were re- 
ceived from Mr. Gibson in Florida. Bristol, 
Rock Bluff, Faceville, Blue Springs, and 
Quincy have each been visited, and meetings 
held, with interested audiences gathered from 
‘half a dozen different sects and from no 
church or sect.’’ Mr. Dukes is also doing 
acceptable work. The next meeting of the 
Board will be held on September 9. In the 
mean time, members and friends are cordially 
invited to visit the recently established head- 
quarters at 25 Beacon Street, Room 6. 

Emity A. FIFELD, Rec. See’y. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


[During July and August the address of the secretary 
will be: Sunset P.O., Deer Isle, Maine. Orders addressed 
to Young People’s Religious Union, care Sunday School 
Society, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, will receive prompt at- 
tention.] 


PROGRESS IN TEMPERANCE WORK. 


General Notes. 


We have cause for gratitude in the great 
increase of interest in temperance and tem- 
perance teaching. The day has come when 
everybody believes in temperance, at least for 
his neighbor. Total abstinence is becoming 
more general, and the lack of it less respect- 
able every day. Gospel temperance — that 
Christ-like effort to take the drunkard from 
the gutter and lead him upward to pure and 
good things — is employing much of the time 
and money of noble-hearted philanthropists. 
Speech of Mr. William C. Lilley, Pittsburg, 
Pa. 

‘*There are many signs of progress. 
has been an awakening. 
people are being opened. 
hopeful signs we note.’’ 

More and more the railroads and great 
business operations of the country are assum- 
ing, so far as their own employees are con- 
cerned, an attitude of uncompromising oppo- 
sition to the use of intoxicants. The action 
of certain railroad and express companies 


There 
The eyes of the 
Some of these 


two years ago in prohibiting their employees 


using alcoholic drink alone affects some eight 
hundred and thirty thousand men. Chauncey 
Depew says that, of thirty thousand employ- 
ees of the New York Central, not one per 
cent. were discharged, when, before this rule 
was enforced, the loss on this account was 
twenty per cent.—Aznual Report National 
Temperance Society, New York. 

““Every State in the Union but four now 
has temperance education laws. Sixteen 
million children of school age are under this 
legislation. ’’ 

The instructor in temperance physiology at 
our National Military Academy at West Point 
says of the years following the introduction 
of that study into that school, ‘‘There has 
been a marked diminution in drinking at 
army posts officered by cadets who have had 
instruction in temperance physiology. ’’ 

The Medical Record, published in New 
York, an influential journal, states that, 
while the per capita consumption of alcohol 


is increasing in France, England, and other - 


countries, it is decreasing in America, where 
the decrease since 1888 amounts to about 
thirty per cent. The temperance education 
in the public schools is thought to have had 
much to do with this decrease.— Report of 


‘ 
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Temperance Committee for Massachusetts State 
Association of Congregational Churches. 

‘“‘In England,’’ says Rev. J. T. Sunder- 
land, ‘‘attention is being called to the evils 
of drink as never before. A society has been 
formed to wake up the churches. Temper- 
ance literature is growing fast. Drinking 
customs are distinctly changing for the bet- 
ter. Statesmen are beginning to see what a 
burden strong drink is to the State. A pub- 
lic conscience is forming slowly regarding 
the nation’s sin against the wider peoples 
within her power. In Gérmany the most 
hopeful signs are these: in the direction of 
the industries of the country, and in that of 
the army. The competition between Ger- 
many and other nations for supplying the 
markets of the world is calling the attention 
of her economists to the way in which the 
country is crippled by drink. Hundreds of 
millions of marks are spent each year for 
liquors which ought to be saved as perma- 
nent capital. It begins to be seen, also, that 
habitual beer-drinking robs the people of 
physical endurance and mental alertness. 
Soldiers who habitually drink beer are found 
to have only about seventy-five per cent. of 
the endurance of soldiers who are total ab- 
Stainers, and considerably less quickness and 
precision. Germany will not willingly see 
either her army or her industries imperilled. 
Her care for these, if not for her higher in- 
terests, may do something to awaken her 
attention to the presence of the foe that seri- 
ously threatens everything connected with her 
life.’’ 


In 1886 a speech was made before a Senate: 


committee in the National Congress, and 
printed by order of Congress, which contained 
the following prophetic paragraph: ‘‘The 
judgment day alone will reveal how many 
precious human lives of men bearing arms 
have been sacrificed, how many battles have 
been lost, how many times the tide of con- 
flict has changed because the commanding 
officer was ignorant of the real nature of al- 
cohol, because he thought his brain would be 
clearer, his aim would be steadier, if he 
fortified himself with the alcohol that para- 
lyzed his nerves, that muddled his brain, that 
really unfitted him to be the director of a 
conflict. In our military and naval schools 
are young men who are to be to us, we know 
not what, in the future before this country. 
We cannot to-day tell what possible hour 
may come when our national destiny will 
depend upon the clear, steady brain of- some 
officer who is a boy to-day in training in our 
military or naval schools. Therefore, we ask 
that a law may be enacted which shall make 
the nature of alcoholic drinks and other nar- 
cotics, and their effects upon the human sys- 
tem in connection with physiology and hy- 
giene, a mandatory study for all pupils in 
our national and military academies, and 
that this branch shall be taught with suit- 
able text-books in the hands of these pupils. ’’ 

The law was passed, and has for twelve 
years been binding upon the schools at West 
Point and Annapolis. In those years the 
naval cadets now at Manila and the gallant 
Hobson were trained. When the supreme 
moment came to them, they fortified them- 
selves not with whiskey, but with coffee. 
‘Our modern sea-kings, with the blood of 
the old Norsemen in their veins, have 
shown not only that they are able, as were 
their ancestors, to conquer and out-general 
their enemies of the Latin race, but that, in 
addition, they are more intelligent masters of 
themselves than were their ancestors. —/Vary 
H. Hunt, Superintendent Scientific Temperance 
Instruction. 

There are now twelve hundred fewer legal- 
ized grog-shops in New York than formerly, 
the reduction being caused by the laws en- 
acted. If it is possible to make successful 
inroads upon the liquor-sellers’ territory in 
New York, the friends of temperance may 


‘ 
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take courage, because that is one of the most 
strongly fortified positions. Massachusetts, 
with a law providing for an annual vote in 
the cities and in the towns, giving every Citi- 
zen an opportunity to protest against and aid 
in closing the saloons, has been making 
rapid headway the past ten years, and has 
shown a notable demonstration of the impor- 
tance of regular campaigns for public senti- 
ment building along this line. Seven cities 
of over thirty thousand population, including 
Somerville, with a population of fifty-two 
thousand, and Cambridge with a population 
of eighty-five thousand, are now free from 
the saloon. —A nti-saloon Convention Proceed- 
nes. 


Church News. 


Green Harbor, Mass.—cChildren’s Sun- 
day, which called out an interested audience 
of seventy-five people, was happily observed 
in this mission by the sea, June 26. A 
christening service, by which three children 
were consecrated, drew friendly interests to 
the occasion. Ten children of the Sunday- 
school, boys and girls, spoke beautiful senti- 
ments in harmony with the day. A friend 
from the adjoining town of Duxbury, Mrs. 
W. R. Amesbury, sang a solo that won cor- 
dial appreciation. A good collection was 
taken for the Sunday-school. The altar and 
rostrum were tastefully decorated from the 
floral abundance chiefly furnished by a faith- 


| ful friend of the society, Mr. Alfred Phillips. 


Bouquets were given to each child who took 
part in the exercises, and the sick in the 
community were generously remembered. 
The annual fair, which means much to the 
local support of the work, will be held on 
August 3 and 4. Useful and fancy articles 
will be acceptable, and may be sent to Mrs. 
Napoleon Hoagland, Green Harbor, Mass. 


Humboldt, Ia.—A farewell reception was 
given Rev. Charles Graves and his wife at 
the Russell House parlors, June 28, by the 
congregation of Unity Church and other 
friends. A large number of people as- 
sembled to participate in the public expres- 
sion of regret over the departure of the pastor 
and his wife. The occasion marked the close 
of a successful pastorship. Dr. Margaret 
Vaupel Clark called the guests to order, and 
announced the formal programme of the even- 
ing. Mr. Shellenberger spoke of the growth 
of the church and the added interest in its 
work in the community under the pastorship 
of Rev. Mr. Graves. He voiced the general 
sentiment in his expression of appreciation 
of the services of the pastor. The three 
years which comprise the pastorship of Rev. 
Mr. Graves have resulted in the organization 
of the Young People’s Social Union, with an 
active membership of forty-eight, the build- 
ing of the church parlors, at a cost of $1,200, 
and a marked increase in congregation and 
general interest in church work. Mrs. Har- 
wood Sharp spoke more especially to Mrs. 
Graves, and expressed the sense of loss which 
the ladies of the church feel in the departure 
of their companion and friend. Mr. W. J. 
Taft presented to the pastor and his wife, as 
a remembrance from the Social Union, a 
beautiful silver chocolate set. 


Littleton, N.H.—On July 24 Rev. Will- 
iam H. Savary will preach. 


Business Notices. 


Vermont’s Inducements.— Such inducements as 
reduced railroad rates and home and hotel accommoda- 
tions for from $4 to $10 a week should appeal to many 
this year. Vermontoffers them. Particulars in “Summer 
Homes among the Green Hills,” published by Central 
Vermont Railroad, and sent for 5-cent stamp enclosed to 
either T. H. Hanley, 194 Washington Street, Boston, or 
S. W. Cummings, St. Albans, Vt. 
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At One-half the Cost.—A substitute for a brass 
bedstead at one-half the cost is the new Architectural 
Bedstead of white enamelled tubular iron with trimmings 
of burnished brass. They are strongly approved by 
fashion, and can be found in any size, height, width, or 
style at the Paine Furniture warerooms on Canal Street, 
where an immense assortment of these new white and gold 
bedsteads has recently been placed on sale. The old 
brass bedstead, with its high price, bids fair to be crowded 
to the wall by this popular late arrival, 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. 
reputation. 


It has a world-wide 
Recommended by dentists. 


Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. James De Normandie 


is Milton for the summer. Telephone ‘Milton T3207 


THE address of Rev. Theodore C. Williams 


will be 297 Beacon Street, Boston, for the summer, 


Marriages. 


At Waterville, Me., 29th ult., by Rev. J. W. Barker, 

oseph Bullen Alexander, of Wisconsin, and Jessie May 

unker, of Waterville. 

At West Bridgewater, 6th inst., by Rev. E. B. Mag- 
lathlin, Arthur Davis Copeland, of Brockton, and Jessie 
Janet Lothrop, of West Bridgewater. 


Deaths. 


At Wayland, 2d inst., Celinea Gardner Bennett, in the 
88th year of her age. 


When Mrs. Bennett “vanished from this world,” there 
was left in the memory of all who had known her the 
record of a completed life. Nature had vindicated her 
claim that she could produce and maintain to the very 
end a being that should fulfil all the requirements of 
human life. She passed through each stage of a woman’s 
career,—daughter, wife, mother, grandmother, and great- 
grandmother,—meeting every responsibility with loving 
fidelity. 

Health was hers to almost the very last; and not until 
the weight of years oppressed her would she allow any _ 
abatement of activity for others. What she gave, she got 
from every one,—respect, love, veneration. 

The last eleven years (the period of her widowed life) 
were passed in her beautiful home in this quiet country- 
side, where, surrounded by all her surviving children,— 
Theodore D. Bennett, Arthur G. Bennett, Mrs. Williard 
H. Bullard, Mrs. Stearns Ellis, and Mrs. John Liver- 
more,—she passed peacefully away, the last representative 


of her generation in this community. 
Cc. W. H. 


FLOWERS. 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 


J. NEWMAN & SONS, 


51 TREMONT STREET. 
ESTABLISHED 1870, 


J.S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBALMERS. 


Established 
1859. 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 


Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment. 


LEWIS JONES & SON, 
UNDERTAKERS, 


No. 50 LACRANCE STREET. 


Competent persons in attendance at all hours of the 
day and night. Telephone 665. 


A chapel in the building for Funeral Services. 
No charge will be made our patrons for its use. 


WANTED 
By an American woman a situation for the summer to do 
chamberwork or sewing. Is an excellent seamstress. 
Address 58 TOWNSEND STREET, ROXBURY. 
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The Golden Sunset. 


The golden sea its mirror spreads 
Beneath the golden skies, 

And but a narrow strip between 
Of earth and shadow lies. 


The cloud-like cliffs, the cliff-like clouds, 
Dissolved in glory float ; 

And midway of the radiant floods 
Hangs silently the boat. 


The sea is but another sky, - 
The sky a seaas well; 

And which is earth and which the heavens 
The eye can scarcely tell. 


So, when for us life’s evening hour 
Soft fading shall descend, 

May glory born of earth and heaven 
The earth and heaven blend; 


Flooded with light the spirit float, 
With silent rapture glow, 
Till where earth ends and heaven begins 
The soul can scarcely know. 
— Samuel Longfellow. 


Patriotism and the Flag. 


At the battle of Malvern Hill, in the late 
Civil War, a number of boys in blue were 
captured by the Confederate Army, and im- 
prisoned in Barrett’s Tobacco Factory, Rich- 
mond, Va., where they well-nigh perished 
through sickness and starvation. Their sac- 
rifice only intensified their patriotism; and, 
though under strict surveillance, they deter- 
mined to celebrate in some fitting way the 
approaching Fourth of July. This was in 
1862. The leading spirit in this heroic band 
was Timothy J. Regan, of Irish descent, and 
a recent emigrant from Wales. He belonged 
to Company E of the Ninth Massachusetts 
Regiment. How to give vent to their love 
of country was the problem. They decided 
to make a flag, even though its discovery 
meant instant death to its possessors. 

Pathetic and beautiful was the task these 
martyrs in the cause of human liberty set 
themselves. They must literally rob their 
own backs for its accomplishment. Gather- 
ing as best they could the necessary materials 
for a large flag, the Fourth was made the day 
for concerted action. Twenty or twenty-five 
men were in this part of the prison. Someof 
them were able secretly to purchase enough 
white and red for thestripes. A flannel shirt 
made the groundwork of blue. From another 
shirt, of white cotton, were cut the stars. 
Poor as was this garment, Regan paid for it 
the sum of $6.50. He also furnished the 
needles and thread. In early twilight, in 
concealment, and as best they could, the 
brave men wrought. The task was accom- 
plished. The flag was theirs. High up 
among the timbers of the roof the eloquent 
banner was unfurled, where the wary guards 
could not see it as they looked in through 
the window. Then, as the sun mounted the 
sky, these sick and weary, hungry, starving, 
and dying men huddled together under the 
stars and stripes, that they might celebrate 
the day of their nation’s independence. Who 
can picture the feelings of these boys in 
blue, huddled together on that memorable 
Fourth, in that Southern prison, under the 
“*red, white, and blue’’? 

The flag was soon taken down. As it 
could not be kept without peril to life, it 
was torn into strips, and divided among the 
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twenty or more men present. Each wound 
around his body, as a sacred memento, the 
piece given him. Nor was this the last of 
this wondrous banner. The men of this 
prison were soon exchanged. Regan was so 
sick that his comrades were compelled to 
support him while standing in line waiting 
for his turn. Wherever the liberated patriots 
went, their portion of the flag went with 
them. After the war, by persistent corre- 
spondence, Regan succeeded in recovering 
every piece. The last was secured only 
about five years ago. All were again sewed 
together, and the banner of prison days com- 
pletely restored. Through the recent death 
of Regan, this unique flag came into the 
possession of Thomas G. Stevenson, Post 26, 
Grand Army of the Republic, Roxbury Dis- 
trict, Boston. 

It is doubtful if the story of this banner 
can be paralleled among all the magnificent 
annals of our country. To rescue its record 
from obscurity is to add another tribute to 
the splendid heroism, the matchless and 
pathetic patriotism of those who gave their 
lives to the defence and preservation of the 
nation that has made the flag the symbol of 
its unity and power.—WVew Vork Independent. 


Hobson’s Mother’s Estimate. 


One person, at least, was not surprised at 
Lieut. Hobson’s bravery and daring in sink- 
ing the Merrimac in the harbor of Santiago. 
The young man’s heroism was no impulse of 
the moment, if we may judge from this 
letter written by his mother at Greensboro, 
Ala., to a friend in New York City. Mrs. 
Hobson writes :— 


Your letter of congratulations reached me 
a few days ago. I fully appreciate and agree 
with you in your enthusiastic tribute to my 
boy’s heroism. In accomplishing his daring 
achievement, I realize he was guided and 
protected by our kind heavenly Father. The 
appreciation of the country, his State, and 
native town, is most gratifying to us all. It 


for a bath. 
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is but natural that my mother pride should 
be pleased at the recognition of my boy by 
the nation and its rulers. Such recognition 
is very happy, but it has told us nothing new 
of his grand worth. 

A nobler son no mother ever had. He has 
been a mighty tower of strength to me for 
years. Never forgetting the many demands 
of a large household, it has always been his 
pleasure to share his salary with us. In 
every way he has been a help and a comfort. 
The three years he was studying abroad there 
never failed to come from him the most 
loving letters, and his resources were ever at 
our command. The gentlest, noblest nature, 
with every attraction of person and character, 
he claims the admiration of every one who 


knows him. 


To us, nearest and dearest to him, it took 
no Santiago to proclaim him a hero: he has 
been to us for so long the truest hero, as 
noble son and idolized brother. The plaud- 
its of the world are his; and, while history 
will record the daring deed of his heroism, 


the gentler, sweeter, nobler beauty of his 


nature can be known only to those to whom 


he is first best. 


Affectionately yours, 
SALLIE C. HogBson. 


— Congregationalist. 


A Bath in Manila. 


The most arduous duty of the servant 
(each servant gets $4 a month) was to pro- 


vide the house with water, which was brought 


every morning in a hogshead fastened to a 


hand-cart, from the public fountain nearly 
a mile away. 


It had to be carried labori- 
ously upstairs in buckets, and emptied into 
an enormous porcelain tank, shaped like half 
an egg-shell, which stood in a back room, 


and contained the household’s daily supply 


for washing, cooking, and drinking,—that 
used as drinking water being carefully boiled 


and filtered. 


When I first went to Manila, I had no idea 


how precious water was; and, on the morn- 


ing after my arrival, I rose quite early, eager 
Now the usual way of taking 
a bath in a Manila house is to dip the water 


Do You Know 


What Some Prominent 


American Women say of the 


Miss Frances E. Willard said, “I shall al- 
ways say and do all I can for the beautiful 
home at the Sanatorium.” 


Miss Clara Barton, of the Red Cross, says: 
Use my name for anything which can serve 


the interests of the Sanatorium. Do I not owe 
it all lam?” 


_Mrs. Margaret Bottome, president of the 
King’s Daughters, says: “The Jackson Sana- 
torlum suggests to me the thought of rest, 
peace, and recreation. I have never been there 
as an invalid, only for repairs when I have 
talked my throat tired. I have profited by the 


A beautiful illustrated pamphlet of the 


Adaress 


on application. 


GREAT 
JACKSON 
SANATORIUM 


At Dansville, N.Y. 


delicious baths and airs of health that the dear 
Home affords. They find the bright side of 
you there; and, if you haven’t any bright side 
they will create it, if any one can. I am for the 
Sanatorium whenever I am so fortunate as to 
be able to come.” 


“Josiah Allen’s Wife,” Marietta Holley 
writes: “If I were to be very sick, that would 
be of all places the one where I would go. To 
dwell in one of their little cottages, and have 
the quiet of home, with all the benign system 
of care and pleasant society, seems to me to be 
the very paradise of sick people.” ; 


JACKSON SANATORIUM sent 


Dr. KATE J. JACKSON, Dansville, N.Y. 
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from the tank with a big cocoanut-shell, and 
pour it over one’s body; but nobody had 
told me that. And, being delighted with the 
appearance of the great tank filled with clear, 
sparkling water, I soused into it, and was 
having a splendid time, when one of the ser- 
vants named Felipe, hearing suspicious 
noises, came to investigate. At the sight of 
me, he threw up his hands in horror and 
dismay, and chattered at me in Spanish, of 
which I did not then understand a word. 

Finding his protests of no avail, he rushed 
away after an interpreter, and soon returned 
with one of my messmates, who was very 
sleepy and much bewildered, Felipe’s dis- 
jointed exclamations having made him fear 
that something dreadful had happened. He 
gasped when he saw me, and then explained 
the situation. ‘‘However,’’ he said philo- 
sophically, ‘‘now that you are in, you may 
as well stay there. You won’t get another 
bath like that while you are here.’’ And I 
didn’t. — Youth’s Companion. 


Old South Prizes. 


The increasing interest in historical studies, 
and especially in American history, and the 
excellence of the essays which have been pre- 
sented during the last seventeen years, in 
competition for the Old South prizes, first 
offered by Mrs. Hemenway in 1881, induce 
the offer of prizes again the present year. 
The competition for these prizes is open to 
all who have graduated from the Boston high 
schools (including the Latin schools) in 1897 
and 1808. 

The subjects for essays are: (1) ‘‘The 
Struggle of France and England for North 
America, from the Founding of Quebec by 
Champlain till the Capture of Quebec by 
Wolfe’’; (2) ‘‘The History of Immigration 
to the United States, from the Close of the 
Revolution to the Present Time.’’ Consider 
the race and character of the immigrants in 
the earlier and later periods. 

Forty dollars will be awarded for the best 
essay on each of the subjects named, and $25 
for the second best, making in all four 
prizes. Competitors may write on both sub- 
jects, if they wish; but no one can receive 
more than one prize. No one once receiving 
a first prize can receive any prize again, and 
no one receiving a second prize can receive a 
second prize again. , 

The essays must be sent between Jan. 1 and 
31, 1899, to the Directors of the Old South 
Work, Old South Meeting-house. It is rec- 
ommended that they be written on quarto 
letter-paper, and that no essay exceed in 
length fifteen pages of the size of the ‘*Old 
South Leaflets.’’ Each essay must bear an 
assumed name, and must be accompanied by 
a sealed letter, having the assumed name 
outside and the real name. of the writer 
within, together with the date of graduation 
and the name of the high school at which the 
pupil graduated. 

The judges will give some weight to the 
literary merit of the essays, but will chiefly 
consider the amount of historical knowledge 
and thought displayed. They will reserve 
the right to withhold any or all of the prizes 
in case essays of sufficient merit are not 


offered.. 
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. OLD SOUTH LECTURES. 


The Old South Lectures for Young People 
for the summer of 1808, beginning July 13, 
will be upon ‘‘The Old World in the New,”’ 
the several subjects being as follows: ‘What 
Spain. has done for America,’? ‘‘What Italy 
has done for America,’’ ‘‘What France has 
done for America, ’’ ‘‘What England has done 
for America,’’ ‘‘What Ireland has done for 
America,’’ ‘‘What Holland has done for 
America,’’ ‘‘What Germany has done for 
America,’’ ‘‘What Sweden and Norway have 
done for America.’’ Free tickets for the 
course are furnished to all young people under 
twenty applying to the Directors of the Old 
South Work, Old South Meeting-house, 
Boston, and enclosing stamp. Tickets are 
sold to adults for $r. 50. 


A Producer of Colonies, 


The great Puritan settlements of New Eng- 
land are unapproachable examples of the 
strength, cohesion, durableness, and power of 
generating new communities which that sen- 
timent can give. Its complexion may vary. 
There are many degrees between the eccle- 
siastical theocracy of Massachusetts and the 
secular theocracy of Pennsylvania and West 
New Jersey, with the transcendental theoc- 
racy of Rhode Island as a middle term. In 
East New Jersey three distinct types were 
blended. Where religious enthusiasm does 
not generate colonies, it endows them with 
a principle of life. Commercial New York 
might have remained an inorganic commu- 
nity of traders but for the influx of exiles 
from all Protestant Europe, who gave it the 
energy of a world-city. If Canada was 
founded by fishermen and adventurers, it was 
built up by religious zealots. The sturdy 
communities of French farmers and Dutch 
Boers in South Africa had religious dissent 
as their vazson a’étre, and still have a strong 
religious faith as their chief social bond. 
In our own time two remarkable colonies 
have been established in the South Seas on 
religious or, at least, ecclesiastical princi- 
ples. The Otago Association and the Can- 
terbury Association, which settled the south- 
ern parts of New Zealand about the middle 
of the century, were respectively the outcome 
of the disruption of the kirk in 1843 and of 
the Tractarian ‘movement in the same dec- 
ade. Both societies had all the character- 
istics of church settlements: the emigration 
was homogeneous and of an excellent class. 
The clerical element had a large share in the 
government, and many of the institutions 
had an ecclesiastical tinge.—/ames Collier, 
in the Popular Science Monthly. 


European Russia has more than twice the 
density of population of the United States 
(21.3), Poland is as thickly settled as New 
Jersey (193.8), and New Mexico equals 
Siberia in sparseness of inhabitants. 


The most remarkable of all the extinct 
feline animals are those known to naturalists 
as the sabre-toothed cats or tigers,—a group 
comprising the greater part of all the fossil 
forms. They date back to the earliest times 
of which we know anything about the family 
in North America, and reach down to the 
time of man himself. 
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The Essential Man. 


A Monograph on Personal Immortality 
in the Light of Reason. 


BY 


George Croswell Cressey, Ph.D. 


Tn “The Essential Man” Dr. Cressey has given an inter- 
esting and profitable study of a problem which can never 
grow old as ie 3 as man is what he is. ... This little vol- 
ume is thoroughly modern in tone, absolutely clear, free 
from either traditionalism or sentimentality, and brings out 
better than any work of the same size which we know the 
fundamental facts disclosed by the modern study of mind 
and nature which lead to a rational assurance of a life to 
come. If one wished simply to sharpen his own philo- 
sophical thinking, he could hardly do Better than to test it 
by the clear propositions of this book.—The Hartford 
Seminary Record. 


It is a healthful and helpful book which no one can read 
without profit—The Mew World. 


Price 75 Cents. 
For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on recerpt of 
price by 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
141 Franklin Street, Boston. 


Register Tract Series. 


My New Neicusor. By Rev. W. H. Lyon. 
$1.00 per hundred. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL MetHop: How it is 
worked and how it ought to be worked. By 
Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred. 

BEHOLD THE Man. By Rev. W. P. Tilden. 
$1.00 per hundred. 

PRACTICAL CHRISTIANITY. By Rey. Charles 
A. Allen. $1.00 per hundred. 

AMERICAN NITARIANISM: Its History and 


Development. By Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale. $1.so per hundred. 

No. 6. CHurRCcH ORGANIZATION. By Rev. William I. 
Lawrance. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 7. Or Maxine Onr’s Se_r BrautTirut. By 


Rev. William C. Gannett. 

Tue JupGmMENnT: The True Doctrine of_the 

i eg Individual and Universal. By Rey. 
illiam R. Alger. $1.50 per hundred. 

Tue BREATH OF LiFe. By Rev. H. M. Sim- 
mons. $1.50 per hundred. 

WHAT DOES THE UNITARIANISM OF TO-DAY 
STAND FOR? By Rev. W. P. Tilden. $1.50 
per hundred. 

LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY AS MOTIVE-POWER. 
By Rev. E. A. Horton. $1.00 per hundred. 
MorALITY IN THE ScHoots. By William T. 

Harris, LL.D. $1.00 per hundred. 

JosEPH Prigstiey: The Old Unitarianism and 
the New. By Rev. C. C. Everett, D.D. $1.50 
per hundred. 

WHAT O’CLOCK IS IT IN RELIGION? By Rey. 
M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred. 

A Sout witH Four Winpows OpeEn.~ By Rev. 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 
ScrentTiFIc THEOLOGY THE GROUND OF ALL 
Reuicion. By Francis E. Abbot, Ph.D. 

$1.00 per hundred. 

REFORMS ABOUT WHICH Goop MEN MIGHT 
AGREE, By William M. Salter. $1.50 per 
hundred. 

How WE HELPED OUR MINISTER TO WRITE 
Goop Sermons. By Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 

Four Sermons on Revivars. By Rev. S. M. 
Crothers. $3.00 per hundred. Single copies, 
6 cents. 

THEODORE PARKER’sS LETTER TO A YOUNG 
Man. so cents per hundred. 

. Tue THEOLOGY OF THE FururE. By Rev. 
Mees Freeman Clarke, D.D. so cents per 
hundred. 

Tur RESTRICTION OF VIVISECTION. By Albert 
Leffingwell, M.D. 50 cents per hundred. 

A WorkinG THEORY IN Eruics. By Rev. J. H. ~ 
Crooker. $1.50 per hundred. 

Tue CHRISTIAN UNITARIAN PosttTion, Doc- 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 
per hundred. 

Tur New BirtTH AND THE NEw Tyre or Man. 
By Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.00 per hundred. 

THE RESURRECTION OF JESUS. By Rev. W. H. 
Furness. $1.00 per hundred. 

SHort AND Lone Views. By Rev. Charles F. 
Dole. $1.00 per hundred. 

Tur UNITY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per hundred. 


$1.00 per hundred. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 


141 Franklin Street, Boston. 
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Pleasantrics. 


An Irishman who had on a very ragged 
coat was asked of what stuff it was made. 
‘“*Bedad, I don’t know!’’ said he. ‘‘But I 
think the most of it is made of fresh air.’’ 


England has perpetrated a pun on our war, 
and let it not be lost: ‘‘What are the United 
States’ reasons for going to war? Maine and 
humane.’’ And this is paralyzing dear, old 
London.—Wew York Tribune. 


‘Ts there any danger of the boa-constrictor 
biting me?’’ asked a lady visitor at the Zo- 
dlogical Garden. ‘‘Not the least, marm,’’ 


cried the showman. ‘‘He never bites: he 
swallows his wittles whole. ’’ 
A Humane Woman.—The Cabman: 


‘‘Gimme your bag, lady, and I’ll put it on 
top of the cab.’’ Mrs. Oatcake (as she gets 
in) : ‘‘No: that poor horse of yours has got 
enough to pull! I’ll carry it on my lap.’’— 
Tit-Bits. 


The pope has a large quantity of Spanish 
four per cents., the income on which will 
probably soon be defaulted. What a sermon 
he could preach to America from the text, 
‘*Thinking to raise up affliction for me in 
my bonds’’ !—Congregationalist. 
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Bread and cake raised with Royal 
are wholesome when hot, 


Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK, 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1897-+++ +00 eeeecees eevee $26,939,135.99 
LIABILITIES....... fe 24,8K1,707-55 
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A commercial traveller who occupied the 
same car with a clergyman asked him if he 
had ever heard that in Paris, as often as a 
priest was hanged, a donkey was hanged at 
the same time. The victim of the joke re- 
plied in his blandest manner, ‘‘ Well, then, 
let us both be thankful that we are not in 
Paris.” 


A lady once consulted Dr. Johnson on the 
turpitude to be attached to her son’s robbing 
an orchard. ‘‘Madam,’’ said Johnson, ‘‘it 
all depends upon the weight of the boy. My 
school-fellow, David Garrick, who was al- 
ways a little fellow, robbed a dozen of or- 
chards with impunity. But the very first 
time I climbed a tree—for I was always a 
heavy boy—the bough broke with me; and 
it was called a judgment. I suppose that is 
why justice is represented with a pair of 
scales. ”” 


A Tennesseean tells this story of a darky 
freight hand on a Souther railway. He had 
been placed in charge of a mule, whose des- 
tination was marked on a tag attached by 
twine to the mule’s leg. Before the animal 
had been persuaded to enter a car, he man- 
aged to reach the tag; and, before Ben could 
interpose, the mule had it well chewed up. 
The old man looked up at the local freight 
agent, and asked, in perturbation: ‘‘W’at I 
goin’ do wid dat mewl? He done et up de 
place w’ere he’s goin’.’’ 

A trolley line in Rochester is crossed by 
three consecutive streets which bear mascu- 
line surnames. An Irishman with a carpet- 
bag entered, and sat down near the door. 
Four or five other men completed the list 
of passengers. The car swung around the 
corner of Chestnut Street. ‘*James!’’ 
shouted the conductor. A man _ signalled 
him: the car stopped, and the man alighted. 
_A half-minute afterward the car neared an- 
other cross-street. ‘‘William!’’. announced 
the conductor. Another man got out. The 
Irishman’s eyes grew visibly larger. ‘‘Alex- 
ander!’’ shouted the conductor. The third 
man left the car. When it had started on, 
the Irishman arose, and approached the con- 
ductor. ‘‘Oi want to git out at Avnoo*B.,’’ 
he said. ‘‘Me foorsht name is Michael. ’? 


.._ , $2,127,428.44 
All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
ANNUAL Casu distributions are paid upon all policies. 
Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
and paid-up insurance values to which the insured is 
entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. i 
Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on applica- 
tion to the Company’s Office. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
F, TRULL Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


Mortgage Invesu. 
respondence solicited. 


S. K. Hund §; 
640 Exchange;Building, be 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. | 


GEO. H. ELLIS, | 
..- PRINTER 


141 FRANKLIN STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Educational. 


Unequalled advantages in 
all departments of Music 
and Elocution. The Conser- 
tC vatory home for youn 
women provides every comfort and safeguar 

George W. Chadwick, Musical Director. 
Pupils received at any time. For prospectus address 


New England 
CoNSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass, 
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Dr. and Mrs, John MacDuffie’s 


SCHOOL FOR CIRLS. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Home.—The large and generous mansion-house of the 
late Samuel Bowles. Beautiful grounds with tennis court. 
18 girls resident. ScHoot.— New building this year; 
large, well lighted, well ventilated ; adjustable desks; 60 

irls non-resident. Further particulars,—illustrated cata- 


ogue upon addressing 
Joun MacDurriz, Ph.D. 
Address GREEN Harsor, Mass., till August 21 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 


Miss IDA F. FOSTER, att 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, }P. rincipals, 


FOR 
GIRLS 


MISS KIMBALL’S SCHOOL 
Worcester, Mass. 


An English, French, and German Home and Day 
School for Girls. College Preparatory, Intermediate, 


Academic, Literary, Music, and Special courses. Excel- 
lent gymnasium. Send for Illustrated Manual. 
(45th Year.) 


WEST NEWTON ENGLISH 
AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Family and Home School for both sexes. Apply to 
ALLEN BROTHERS. 


Mr. and Mrs. JOHN A. BELLOWS 


will begin the tenth year of their BoarpING AnD Day 
ScHooL For Girits, OCTOBER 5, 1898, at 115 Beacon 
Street, Boston. Address until September 1 91 DANFORTH 
STREET, PORTLAND, ME. 


rNHE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY 

(43d year) begins Sept 14, 1898. A First Grade Pre- 
paratory School. Modern Sanitation. New Athletic Field. 
Live Teaching. Small Classes. Generous Table. Visitor, 
The Rt. Rev. William Lawrence, D.D. JosEPH ALDEN 
Suaw, A.M., Head Master, WorcESTER, Mass. 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY. 


The 116th_year begins Sept. 14, 1898. Eighty Scholar- 
ships awarded to students of high standing. Six impor- 
tant buildings added since 1872. For Catak gue and alice 
trated Supplement, address 

HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, N.H. 


THE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


The fall term opens SEPTEMBER 19. Requests for cata- 
logues and applications for admission may be addressed to 
the PRESIDENT, MEADVILLE, Pa. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
- FOR BOYS 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


B. F. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


. 


Individual 


MASSACHUSETTS, SOUTH BYFIELD. 

BB hein ACADEMY (FounpeED 1763). 
Classical, Academic, and English Courses. Prepares 
for Harvard, Yale, and Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. Individual instruction. The terms, $500 a year, 
include all necessary expenses, except books. 
PERLEY L. HORNE, A.M. 


66 Wrest STREET, WORCESTER, Mass. 


THE DALZELL SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


_College preparatory. A few boys received into the prin- 
cipal’s family. 7 
GEO. A, STEARNS, Jr., Principal. 


. » MAPLEBANK .. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


In the family of Rey. Eugene De Normandie. The best 
of care and instruction guaranteed. For information call 
at any time, or send for catalogue. Address 

HENRY N. De NORMANDIE, Danvers, Mass. 


Boston, 9 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct For ci 
dress the Acting Dean, SAMUEL (a2 Haowerens Tk es 


'URCH 


ARPETS 


AT MANU= 


FACTURERS’- 


PRICES. 658 


OPP-BOYLSTON 


Joun H. Pray, 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 
WASHINGTON ST,, ; 
ST. 


Eris 


Sons RCo 
 “<— 


BOSTON. 


